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A FLORAL CALENDAR. 


BY GRISWOLD DICHTER. 





Hail and farewell, 
Sweet blossom nurtured in the snow, 
That doth compel 
Thy shape with its star-crystals ere they go! 
Thou callest Spring 
Back from the sealed sepulchre of earth, 
Yet diest witnessing her strange new birth 
When the first robins sing 
O’er broken shell. 
Hail, mayflower! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Rich rose that greetest Summer with thy 
lips! 
Thou mayst but tell 
Thy passion to the gossip-bee that dips 
Deep in thy heart, 
When for the Eden where no beauties per- 
ish 
A mystic Gardener culls thee, to cherish 
In that forbidden part 
Whence Adam fell. 
Hail, rosebud—and farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Prince-prelate of the August wilderness, 
That in the dell, 
With gorgeous scarlet for thy hat and dress, 
Hearest a mass 
Said for the soul of Summer by the birds, 
Too proud to bend thy head at sacred words, 
And signless letting pass 
The monstrance bell! 
Hail, cardinal! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Gold-truncheon’d marshal of the red array! 
Thou carst not quell 
The rout of leaves along the autumn way 
That erst wore green. 
Their squadrons fly before November’s van ; 
The victor wraps them all in shrouds of tan 
In dingle and in dene, 
On field and fell. 
Hail, golden-rod! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
All blessed saints of floral calendar! 
Now in the cell 
And catacomb of bitter days ye are, 
But pagan frost 
Of persecution shall not long prevail. 
Winter and Death are Knights who bring 
the grail 
That we need last and most, 
Sleep’s quick’ning spell. 
Hail, flowers—and farewell! 
—Harper’s. 





—-_-« 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women at Spring- 
field, Mass., and of the State King’s 
Daughters in the same city, the annual 
convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Buffalo, 
N. Y., the annual conventions of the New 
York State Woman Syffrage Association 
at Geneva and of the Pennsylvania State 
Suffrage Association at Lewistown, and 
the meeting of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Rome, are some 
of the gatherings of this week. 








The Massachusetts branch of the Inter- 
national Order of King’s Daughters and 
Sons held its annual convention in Spring- 
field, Mass., last Wednesday. Mrs. E. 
Trask Hill presided, and made the annual 
address. The year has been one of great 
prosperity. The Massachusetts branch 
has 7,000 members, and the leaders of 502 
circles are now registered at headquarters. 
Mrs. Eliza J. Wentworth, the State treas- 
urer, reported the receipts of the year as 
$1,511.36, the expenditures $1,176.15, and 
a balance of $119.36 in the treasury. 





-_--— 


At the annual convention of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, at Mil- 
waukee, tribute was rendered to ‘‘Mother” 
Bickerdyke, as the head nurse of the 
Army of the Tennessee is termed, by 
Captain Magdeburg. A detailed account 
of the manner in which her 80th birthday 
was celebrated at Bunker Hill, Kan., July 
19, was read, and by a unanimous vote of 
the society the secretary was ordered to 
wire to her the greetings of the society. 


ee 


Miss Frances E. Willard and the entire 
corps of officers of the National Christian 
Temperance Union were reélected at the 
Buffalo Convention. Resolutions were 
adopted affirming fidelity to the principle 
of total abstinence; declaring the seventh 
commandment the only Christian way of 
dealing with vice; insisting on an educa- 
tional instead of sex test for elective fran- 
chise; opposing alllaws which, by license, 
tax or otherwise, provide for the sale of 
liquor as a beverage; declaring for deter- 
mined agitation against narcotics, ex- 
pressing grief at the serving of wine at 
the annual reunion at Princeton, and 
favoring equal wages for equal service 
without regard to sex. 


=_--— 


At Trenton, N. J., the State Board of 
Canvassers have canvassed the returns of 
recent election, and found that the anti- 
gambling amendment to the constitution 
had been carried by 802 votes, and the ad 
interim amendment by 7,426, and that the 
woman suffrage amendment was defeated 
by 10,059. The returns also showed 961 
rejected ballots. 





2" 


William D. Edwards, of Jersey City 
raised the point that the rejected ballots 
had been improperly thrown out by the 
various Election Boards, and that if they 
had been counted the anti - gambling 
amendment would have been defeated. 
His point was that the ballots had been 
rejected under the general election law, 
which provides that ballots can only be 
marked with a pen and black ink, or with 
a black pencil, whereas the special elec 
tion law, under which the election was 
held, provides for the marking of ballots 
with a pencil, and says nothing about 
color. For this reason, the rejected bal- 
lots should have been counted. He wanted 
the State Canvassing Board to send the 
returns back to the County Boards for 
correction. This proposition was rejected, 
and the two amendments were declared 
carried. Governor Griggs consented to 
withhold until Monday the proclamation 
making the two amendments a part of the 
constitution. 
ee 





The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
elected the following officers at the annual 
convention, held in Detroit last week: 

President, Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 
Boston; 1st vice-president, Miss Marion 
Talbot, University of Chicago; 2d vice- 
presidents, Miss Ada Woods, Miss Kate 
Holladay Claghorn, Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
Miss Alice Emery, Miss Annie A. Cutler; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Annie H. Barnes, 
Providence, R. I. 


-_--—-_- 


The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held its regular meeting Thursday, Nov. 
4, in Chicago. Practical five-minute 
papers were read by Grace Duffie Boylan, 
A. C. Willard, Miss Eliza W. Bowman, 
Mrs. H. Effa Webster, Caroline A. Huling, 
Sallie M. Moses, Frances E. Owens, Fanny 
M. Harley, Mrs. Genie F. Hazlett and 
others. 





By the will of the late George M. Pull- 
man, of Chicago, a fund of $1,250,000 is 
provided for the building and endowment 
of a free manual training school. This 
school is to be located in Pullman, IIl., 
and is to be free to the employees of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. and their children. 
Among the beneficiaries of the will are 





the Home for Self-Supporting Women, the | 
Hospital for Women and Children, the | 
Orphan Asylum, the Nursery and Half- 
Orphan Asylum, the Home for the Friend- 
less, the Presbyterian Hospital, the News- | 
boys’ Home, and the old People’s Home, 
all of Chicago, and each to the extent of 
$10,000. Many needy women and children 
will thereby be given aid and comfort. 


-_—-- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The regular Fortnightly Meeting of the 
M. W.S. A. will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 
9, at 3 Park Street, 2.30 P.M. We are 
fortunate in having as the essayist of the 
day Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, well 
known both as a brilliant speaker, and 
the writer of witty and graceful verse. 





Mrs. Stetson’s topic will be “The Eco- 
nomic Basis of the Woman Question,” and | 
should open the way for a spirited discus- 
sion, which is the object of these meet- 
ings. Members will be admitted by ticket, 
and may bring friends on payment of 15 
cents each. 


Light refreshments as usual. 


-_-—- 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





The 25th annual congress of the Society | 
for the Advancement of Women con- | 
vened in Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday, 
Nov. 2. The proceedings began with | 
a business session in the morning, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, the president, in the 
chair, Reports from the vice-presidents 
and others were read, showing the condi- | 
tion of the work in the different States. | 
Mrs, Tifft, the secretary, Mrs. Mitchell, 
and Mrs. C. A. Bigelow reported from 
New York; a report from Mrs. Ellen Dow 
Davis, of North Carolina, was read by 
Mrs. Cheney; reports by Mrs. Cheney 
from Massachusetts, from Mrs. Alice L. 
Park, of Montana, and Mrs, L. R. Corder, 
of Ohio, were read. Mrs. Adams gave a 
report from Iowa, Mrs. Tifft from Ten- 
nessee, Rev. Antoinette Blackwell from 
New Jersey. Mrs. Cheney gave a report 
indicating the results of the congress held 
last year at St. John, N. B. Reports in 
behalf of the different standing commit- 
tees were given. Alice C. Fletcher, of 
Washington, the well-known anthropolo- 
gist, sent a report. A report by Miss Sara 
J. Eddy, of Providence, R. I., on humane 
education, was read, and she presented 
some leaflets relating to vivisection, care 
of animals, wearing by women of the 
plumage of birds. Mrs. Wolcott gave a 
report for the publication committee. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Howe 
walked on the platform with a firm step, 
and in her own gracious way and with 
her rich, clear voice, delivered a_ brief 
opening address, introduced the speakers, 
and took part in the discussions. The 
last part of the session showed much wo- 
man suffrage sentiment. Mrs. Howe said 
in brief as she struck the desk with her 
gavel: 

‘*With this magical tap I declare the 25th 
congress of this association open. I am 
glad to meet you all in a place endeared 
to us all by the memory of the delightful 
reception extended here last spring on the 
occasion of the meeting of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. This place is 
an interesting centre of influence. Here 
is published the Springfield Republican, 
so well known and so often quoted. We 
stand here this afternoon to say what we 
individually think and believe. I can’t 
help thinking of a verse of a hymn sung 
after the delivery of one of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s war sermons. The words were, 
‘We are living, we are dwelling, in a 
grand and awful time.’ It seemed deeply 
appropriate in that terrible struggle. It 
seems appropriate to-day, particularly 
with reference to the great danger of the 
present condition of the European coun- 
tries, submerged as they are in an absolute 
despotism maintained by a rigid military 
system. We will think to-day of the fight 
for freedom and truth. I hope that all 
who are to take part in the discussions 
will keep in mind not merely our own 
circle of workers, endeared to each other 
by many long and weary journeys, but 
of the wants and capacities of all human- 
ity.”’ 

Mrs. Adams, of Iowa, discussed ‘‘Eng- 
lish Queens, their Influence on British 
Civilization.” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney continued the 
discussion, maintaining that the Salic law 
forbidding women to occupy the French 
throne, had exercised an unfavorable in- 
fluence on that country, whereas the dif- 





ferent custom had had a good effect in 
England. The models of womanhood who 
had been on the throne of England had 
helped make the throne permanent. 

Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, the secretary, read 
a letter from the Springfield woman’s 
club, tendering the freedom of the club 
rooms to the members of the association 
during their stay. 

Mrs. Wolcott read Mrs. Antoinette B. 
Kinney’s paper on ‘*The Influence of 
Women in Politics.” She spoke of the 
results of the granting of suffrage to the 
women of Utah. Women feel the respon- 
sibility of public duties when they are 
given a chance to perform them. The 
foundation of law is the moral force of 
the community, and women help make 
that force. The men make considerable 
opposition, fearing that they will be 
driven from one field and another, until 
perhaps at last they can do nothing but 
do some work like steeple painting. In 
Utah men have not been disfranchised; 
we simply believe that women help pro- 
duce wealth, are interested in the home 
and the State, and are capable of taking 
an intelligent interest in public affairs. 
The result in these Western States has 
been to elevate public morals, assist in 
public education, and to furnish a reserve 
moral force to stand behind the best en- 
deavors of men. The forward movement 
of humanity must be rhythmic, which can 
only be when man and woman march on 
side by side in training the children and 
guiding the affairs of the nation. 

Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, of New 
York, told in her strong, deep voice how 
woman suffrage had been made fashion- 
able in New York. 
for a suffrage constitutional amendment 
it had been a very unfashionable cause, 
tabooed in the clubs, received with a 
shudder in any assembly. A series of 
meetings was started in the homes of 
some of the leading women of New York, 
addresses given by well-known people, 
till one was notin the swim till she had 
attended these meetings regularly, and 
the argument against suffrage became so 
unpopular that men had to be secured to 
come in and present the other side. 

Mrs. Mary N. Adams referred to the 
greater interest taken by European women 
in politics. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Ph. D., of Syra- 
cuse, said women are studying political 
questions even more deeply than men, 
and are going to the roots of the whole 
matter. Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well asked why should not women have 
the ballot? Is not Mrs. Howe capa- 
ble of understanding public questions? 
Mrs. Wolcott thought some men fear that 
they are being crowded out by women, 
but she did not think there was reason 
for it, for women like men very well. 
Mrs. Howe maintained that the experi- 
ment of suffrage in Utah was fully justi- 
fied, and that men ought to be willing to 
carry these experiments further. 

In the evening Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell 
read a paper on ‘The Social Philosophy 
of Dante.” 

Mrs. Cheney, of Boston, discussed the 
last paper. Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd fol- 
lowed, with a paper on ‘Japanese Wom- 
en,’’ making a most favorable impression 
by her attractive personality and pictur- 
esque observations. 

On Wednesday morning the Association 
held another business session and listened 
to an interesting address on Journalism 
by Mrs. Eliza R Whiting, of Springfield. 
A committee on reorganization was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mesdames Howe, 
Mitchell, Blackwell and Miss Chanler. In 
the afternoon, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Washington, D. C., spoke on the work 
done by the Cuban Relief Association. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell spoke 
on “Changing Social Problems.”” A sym- 
posium followed on ‘*The New Departure 
of Modern Philanthropy,’ by Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Wolcott, and others. <A 
telegram was read from Catharine N. 
Stebbins, of Michigan. 

In the evening,interesting reminiscences 
of the Association were given by Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Wood, of New 
York, Mrs. Wolcott, and Rev. Mrs. Black- 
well. Mary N. Eastman discussed ‘New 
Avenues Opened for Women.” Resolu- 
tions of thanks for hospitalities were 
adopted. 

The work of the Congress closed on 
Thursday morning, with the session of 
the committee on reorganization, and the 
members’ meeting following. A _ recep- 
tion was tendered to Mrs. Howe at the 
home of Miss Louise Stebbins on Crescent 
Hill, in the afternoon. 


Before the agitation | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss WILKINSON was out in the villages 
round about Foochow examining the day 
schools. Some of the women said: ‘“‘Why, 
I never knew before that girls could 
study!’ And some with girl babies in 
their arms said: “If you will take our 
girls when they are old enough to study, 
we will not bind their feet.” 

Mrs. ABBY Morton D1Az, on Oct. 28, 
gave a very able talk to the Ladies’ Physi- 
ological Institute on ‘Educational Re- 
sponsibilities of the Home and of the 
State with a View to Citizenship.’ At 
the meeting of last Thursday Mrs. Orinda 
Dudley Hornbrooke, of Newton, lectured 
on “Destruction of Birds for Ornamenta- 
tion.” 

Miss FisHer went into a magnificent 
Chinese home in Teluk Ayer one day, and 
after talking with the head of the house 
for some time, suggested that he send his 
girls to her school. “Oh, no, no!” was 
the answer; we do not wish our girls to 
learn to read and write; if they know how 
to do this they will get husbands for 
themselves and disobey us.”’ 

Miss FLORENCE E, CULVER, the newly 
appointed State Secretary of the Young 
Woman's Christian Association for Mis- 
souri, has entered upon her work, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. She is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, a 
skilful League worker, and a young woman 
whose devotion, tact, and skill have been 
developed thoroughly in recent years. 
She has spent the past year in Portland, 
Me., in the work of the organization. 

Rev. JANE ADDAMS may possibly soon 
be the name of the head of Hull House in 
Chicago. Dr. H. W. Thomas’ proposition 
to ask the council of the Liberal Religious 
Congress to ordain her has not yet been 
accepted by Miss Addams. It really 
seems as if the devoted lady scarcely 
needs the title of Reverend to indicate the 
nature of her work and success. Yet the 
pope beatified Joan of Arc. Why should 
not Dr. Thomas do what he can for the 
latter-day who battles against 
city evil? 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE recently 
gave her fine address on “Some Eminent 
People I Have Met”’ before the ‘*Thought 
and Werk Club” of Salem, Mass. Mrs. 
Livermore was one of the speakers at a 
meeting this week of the Peabody Home 
Association, which is devoted to the care 
of crippled children, and the only one of 
its kind in New England. Its home in 
Weston now shelters eleven children, and 
in her talk on the cause in question Mrs. 
Livermore urged adopting these unfortu- 
nate little ones into private families, 
while she discussed the dislike of people 
in general towards such a step. 

Mrs. MARGARET J. EVANS, of Northfield, 
who was reélected president of the Minne- 
sota State Federation, urged in her ad- 
dress that an active campaign be carried 
on for the bill for travelling libraries, 
which was defeated by the last Legisla- 
ture, and for the amendment submitted at 
the same session making women eligible 
by election, as they were by appointment, 
as members of library boards, and enti 
tling them to a full vote on all library 
questions, as they now are on school ques- 
tions. This amendment is to be voted 
upon at the next general election. Miss 
Evans said further that ‘tthe women of 
Minnesota share equally with the men the 
responsibility for the character and the 
work of school boards. We ought to go 
farther and ask for one or two women on 
the board of regents of State university.” 


heroine 


Miss CLARA BARTON, in her recent trip 
abroad, showed her untiring energy and 
the wonderful facilities of rapid transit. 
She was sent by the Government to 
Vienna, and after crossing the ocean and 
a continent, and transacting her affairs in 
that city, she attended to some business 
in America, and returned to her home in 
less thana month. She is now established 
at Glen Echo, on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington. Her home is most unique and 
interesting, and its location is one of sur- 
passing beauty, with the undulating hills 
of Maryland spreading around it, and the 
winding river, tossing in its narrow bed 
far down below, at its feet. The house 
itself was erected seven years ago, when 
Glen Echo was planned as a Chautauqua, 
and the great 
amphitheatre form fitting surroundings 
for the home of the ‘‘Red Cross.’’ It is 
very large, and in it are stored all the 
donations and supplies of the Red Cross, 
and many closets and cupboards are tucked 
in the most out-of-the-way places. 


picturesque towers and 
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FAIR PLAY AND EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


Conpen, Inu... Oer. 31, 1897. 


kdito Woman's Journal 

i have read the articles on suffrage in 
your editions of Oet. 2 and? with great 
interes’, as they prove to me that woman 
suffragists are gradually approaching the 


surse of argument and action by which 
they can attain their object. 


There is one characteristic of the Eng- 


lish-speaking race which none of your 
writers appear to have taken into con- 
sideration, and that is the principle of 


“Fair Play.’ These two little words have 


more in deciding political ques- 
tions with the true American citizen than 
all the 
writers 
that any political or social movement is 
founded on ‘Fair Play,” there will be very 
litle trouble in obtaining their support, 


powell 


combined arguments of our best 


if you can show to the people 


Let us apply this principle to the cause 
which we advocate, equal political rights 
for intelligent women, 

All the 
of equal political rights for men and wom- 
a common 

illiterate 


voters who would vote in favor 
en are men who have at least 
school education, and all the 
voters are opposed to any kind of suffrage 
for women. In order to attain woman 
suffrage, we shall first have to get a sufli- 
cient number of men to vote for it, 

Knowing this, should we not devote all 
our energies to the task of increasing the 
percentage of intelligent voters among the 
men? To accomplish this, let us make 
our plea to the voters as follows: 

“FAIR PLAY.” 

Every State in the United States has a 
law compelling the tax-payers to pay 
taxes in 
in the common school branches to all the 
children in the State from the ages of six 
years to twenty-one. This compulsory 
tax is justified on the principle that it 
will conduce to the general welfare, as an 
education in the common school branches 
makes more intelligent, self-reliant men 
and women, thus assuring the continuance 


order to furnish free education 


| government is so small. 


of this republic as a government “of the | 


people, by the people and for the people.” 
As this is the object of the compulsory 
school tax, is it ‘Fair Play” to tax me for 
the purpose of making more intelligent 
voters or rulers (for the voters are sup- 
posed to do the ruling in this nation), and 
then to vote who have not 
availed the 
furnished by this tax, to acquire a common 


allow those 


themselves of 


school education? 
With this plea to the people we 
succeed in a few years in having a law 


can 


| or what 
opportunity, | 


passed in most of our States making a | 


certificate of graduation from the common 
all 


American-born citizens twenty-one years 


school a necessary qualification for 


of age, before they can exercise the right 
This will be “Fair Play” 
will assure the 


of franchise, 
to the 
accomplishment of the object for which 


tux-payers, as it 


the common schools were established, and 
would also be acompulsory school attend- 
ance itself- 
Then, on the principle of ‘Fair Play,” 


law which would enforce 


we can pass a law compelling all foreign- 


discouraged. 
stitution was man-made, and could be re- 


advancement of the church and civiliza- 
tion, Then she returned to Nebraskaand 
put herself in communication with other 
women who thought they ought to share 
in the government of the church, They 
decided upon a boycott, which it is in- 
tended later to extend to other States, and 


vised by man with special regard for the | . 
: | versity. 


! 
She declared that the con- | 


| 
| 


many years, and is known as the Old Col- 
lege. The other is comparatively new 
and is connected with the Methodist Uni- 
The new passed over the many 
women physicians of Missouri and came 
to Topeka and selected Dr, Eva Harding, 
offering her the most important chair in 
the college — Materia Medica—and she will 
lecture this year to its students. No 


sooner had she accepted this honor than | 


the Old College made her an offer of the 


| same chair of Materia Medica, 


thus to foree the conference to take steps | 
| O., and isa graduate of Hahneman Medical 


to grant the wishes of the women. Mrs, 


Woodward has issued a general proclama- | 


tion advising her sisters in the church to 
cease active coéperation in the church 
work of their communion until the ofti- 


Dr. Eva Harding was born in Springfield, 


College of Chicago. At thattime she was 
the youngest student that had ever grad- 
uated from a medical college. The women 


| physicians at that time had a “rough road 


cials of the denomination come to their | 


senses, “We propose,” she says, *to con- 
tinue this strike until the rights of the 


female members to participate in the ad- 


| Boys’ 


ministration of the organization are con- | 


ceded by a change in the constitution and 
book of discipline, or the removal of any 
other obstacle in the pathway of the con- 
ference to our end, Certainly, if even one- 
third of the women of the church abide 
by the rules of the boycott instituted, it 
would shake the fabric of the chureh to 
its very foundations. It is not our pur- 
pose to disrupt the church, but merely to 
show the conference our material strength, 
Why, the women constitute the great 
body of the members who do the real 
work, Take any community; what would 
the local church amount to if the women 
remained at home as the men do? Cer- 
tainly the church could not remain open,” 

Mrs. Woodward estimates that three 
months will be sufticient to show the Gen- 
eral Conference the power of the women 
of the Methodist Church, and she says 
that there is no other religious denomina- 
tion in existence where the membership 
of the women predominates so largely, 
and there is no denomination where the 
latitude permitted to women in the ad- 
ministration of the fundamental church 
Mrs. Woodward 
says further: ‘Ll expect to see this move- 
ment extended to other churches until it 
creates a radical reform in the religious 


organization of the United States, It is 
spreading rapidly in Nebraska. Many 
ministers are with us in the fight. The 


boycott will remain until the officials of 
the church grant our rights. We do not 
care whether it is called a strike, boycott, 
The truth is, that it is a 

religious emancipation, 
a sense as the 
Luther, but 


” 


not, 
movement for 
probably not so great in 
one inaugurated by Martin 
equally just, and as certain to win. 
Ilere indeed seems an opportunity where 
woman can show her strength, and an 
opportunity 
show it. If in addition to refusing to 
take part in church work until they are 
given a voice in the government of the 


too wherein she ought to 


| church, women should carry their boycott 


| a step further and refuse to attend church 


born citizens, who come to this country | 


after they are fourteen years of age, to 
an the 
school branches in the English language, 
before they can take out their first papers 
of citizenship, and, as the American-born 


pass examination in common 


citizens must wait seven years (from 14 
to 21) before they can exercise the right 
of franchise, make the foreign-born citi- 
zen wait the same number of years after 
taking out his first papers. This would 
ensure more intelligent voters in the 
future, and would tend toward destroying 
the power of the professional politician 
to carry our elections by bribery and cor 
Joseru R, JARVIS, 
Er-private Co. 11, 15th Ill. Cav. 


ruption, 


WOMEN WEARY OF NEGLECT. 


If ever there were good ground for a 
boycott, there certainly is in the gage of 
battle that has been thrown down by the 
female members of the Methodist Church 
in Nebraska. This boycott was suggested 
by Mrs. Caroline M. Woodward, of Lincoln, 
who is said to be, what can readily be be 
woman of mental 
She is associated with 


lieved, a great vigor 
and religious zeal. 
the National Woman's Christian Temper- 


anee Union, and has long been identitied 


with the Methodist Church in Nebraska. | 


She has struggled for ten years to secure 
recognition of the rights of women of the 
church, but without success. At the last 
General Conference Mis. Woodward made 
a strong plea for women, ex; laining in de- 
tail the work they performed ip the 
ehureh and the fact that two-thirds of the 
members of the Methodist Church 
women. After brietly 
subject, the bishops told Mrs. Woodward 
that she and 
rights were wasting their energies, since 
the conference was opposed to them, and 


were 
considering the 
advocates of 


other equal 


the constitution of the church would pro- | 
hibit the plan, even though the conference 


favored it. But Mrs. Woodward was not 


what would become of the 


The women have the power to 


services, 
chureh? 
enforce their claims to recognition, and 
the only wonder is that they have not ex- 
that long 
Transcript. 


ercised power ago.— Boston 





— -_-—— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Miss L. M. Johnson, M. D., of Balti- 


| more, has just been admitted as a student 


y. She 
is the first woman to be admitted since 
the establishment of the college, in 1841, 


to the Maryland College of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Bertha V. Thompson has just been 
appointed city physician of Oshkosh, Wis. 
She is the first woman to hold the office 
of city physician in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. She was bornin Neenah, Wis., and 
was a teacher for a few years, and then 
served as a nurse in hospitals before 
studying medicine. She is the only wo- 
man physician in Oshkosh, 

A step in the right direction has been 
taken in securing a woman physician for 
the new Girls’ High School of New York. 
Doctor Frieda Lippert has the chair of 
physiology, and will also give attention 
to the physical needs of the young women. 





Dr. Lippert had a valuable hospital ex- 
| perience of several years in Philadelphia 
| before she came to New York, and has 
interested herself in much of the phil- 
anthropic work of the metropolis. The 
medical work of the famous Judson Me- 
morial Chureh is the her 
individual effort. She is a member of the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the University 
Settlement Society, and of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. She is also a 
Daughter of the American Revolution. 


outcome of 


Dr. Lola D. Clark, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, is matron of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat hospital of New 
She believes in a woman phiysi- 
| cian being a good ‘‘all around” specialist, 

and her present work is a part of her 
| training for the practice of her profession. 

The Topeka Mail and Breeze tells of 
| honors recently extended to a Kansas 
physician who is an active suffragist. It 
says: 


Orleans. 


| 


There are two homeopathic colleges in 
| Kansas City; one has been established for 





to travel.”’ In spite of obstacles that sur- 
rounded her, she built up a good practice 
in Atehison and later in Topeka. This 
month the State board of charities ap- 
pointed Dr. Harding physician of the 
Reform School, which is the first 
time a woman doctor has been given this 
place, not only in Kansas, but in this 
country. She will remain in Topeka, 
going to Kansas City each week during 
the school term, delivering lectures and 
returning home on the early train, 


At the opening of the forty-eighth annual 


| session of the Woman’s College of Penn- 


sylvania, in Philadelphia, Dr. Anna M. 
Fullerton, clinical professor of gyncol- 
ogy, delivered an address on ‘Methods 
in the Study of Medicine” Nearly two 
hundred students are in attendance, Dr. 
Clara Marshall is dean. 

The Congregational Woman’s Board of 
Missions has received the annual report 
of the Hospital for Women and Children 
in Foochow, China. It shows that medi- 
cal work for women and children was 
begun in that city twelve years ago by 
Dr. Kate C. Woodhull, and has since been 
carried on by her, except when on fur- 
loughs in the United States. Not long 
after her arrival a native house was fitted 
up for a hospital. A few years later the 
present bospital was built, which, al- 
though not large, is of a plan well suited 
to the needs in China. F. M. A. 





-_<—- 


SEXUAL CRIMES AND THE REMEDIES. 


BY T. D. CROTHERS, M. D. 





It is reported that over two hundred 
lynchings oceurred in the United States 
in 1896. Sixty-four per cent. were of per- 
sons who had committed sexual crimes. 
Obviously the law was not considered 
competent to deal with these cases, and 
without doubt the law has failed to a 
large extent to prevent such crimes, 
Within a recent period some new studies 
and conclusions concerning these crimes 
have been made and urged by eminent 
scientific men, which wil be of interest to 
thoughtful readers and to all reformers. 

In dealing with facts from a scientific 
side, there can be no sentiment, or con- 
cealment of truth by words. This topic 
is one of cold, hard facts and their inter- 
pretation, and from this side only can we 
hope for any clear conception of the means 
of prevention. Sexual criminals are 
largely persons in whom the sexual im- 
pulse and demand for its gratification is a 
positive mania. Every other mentality is 
controlled by this impulse, and the mind 
is in a frenzy that recognizes no other 
object. Every deterring element or obsta- 
cle only increases this mania, and finally 
its violent gratification terminates in wild, 
unreasoning crime, ‘Then the mind may 
recover and efforts at concealment follow. 

Such persons are always, as a rule, low 
degenerates who are born and reared in 
very defective circles of growth. The 
negro with large animal propensities, and 
the low white who is without power of 
control over his appetite and instincts, 
are criminals of this class. The use of 
aleohol, in many persons, brings the sex- 
ual impulse to the level of a mania, and 
destroys the power of control for the 
time. Other causes are noted, producing 
the same mania in the same way that a 
frenzy for alcohol or a homicidal or suici- 
dal impulse comes on. 

The low degenerate in the negro or the 
dissipated white is at one extreme, and 
the seducer or so-called “fast man’ at 
the other. Both belong to the class of 
maniacs who are moral paralytics, con- 
trolled by sexual impulses which are not 
only fatal to themselves, but destructive 
to others. Beginning with the lowest 
class, who are coarse criminals in these 
maniacal outbursts, science clearly points 
out the remedy in a_ surgical opera- 
tion. The asexualization of the man by 
castration acts in the same way as trephin- 
ing the skull, raising a depressed bone and 
checking the epileptic fits. The mania sub- 
sides, and henceforth the man is free from 
all such impulses. It is a simple, safe 
operation, and the brute and so-called 
demon is changed into a mild, quiet citi- 
zen. The death penalty, the barbarism 
of lynching, long time sentences, are 
blunders, and fai! to deter or prevent such 
crime. The sexual criminal should be 
put in the surgeon's care at once, his 
power of repeating the crime destroyed, 
and the mania broken up. 

The highest teaching of science is to 
remove the causes of crime by breaking 





up the sources. If it is environment, food, 
occupation, disease, direct the remedies 
to these facts. If it is surgical, or from 


incapacity to adjust himself to the sur- | 


roundings, the knife, or restraint with 
control by others, is required. The sexual 


criminal should be treated surgically; this , 


would prevent any further crime of this 
character, and in many cases be a deter- 
rent of more power than death or im- 
prisonment. Public sentiment should 
demand that every sexual criminal re- 
ceive, first, surgical treatment, because he 
is diseased and because he is in danger of 
transmitting his disease to others. Science 
points to the only rational remedy, which, 


if it had been applied to these one hun- | 


dred and sixty-four criminals who were | 
effectual in | 


lynched, would have been 
both preventive and deterrent results. 

The asexualization of degenerates of 
every class is already recognized as a 
means in preventive medicine that will be 
adopted in the near future. As a step 
towards this, the surgical treatment of 
sexual crimes can be urged with the 
strongest reasons. 
incapacitate these criminals from ever 
repeating similar crimes. 
sense and judgment not to destroy life by 
hanging and lynching, but to control 
and direct diseased energies into chan- 
nels of usefulness. These are only out- 
lines of a rapidly growing sentiment 
which will bring in the surgeon as law 
administrator, and crime and criminals 
w ll change. 

Abolish corporal punishment, and make 
eunuchs of all criminals, and one of the 
most prolific sources of crime will be 
checked, and the army of defectives will 
die out simply because the remedies begin 
at the fountain head. This is a work of 
the coming century which we can help on 
by word and influence.— Union Signal. 


<_»>- <-> —___— 


A CORRECTION. 

Miss Lutie A. Lytle, mentioned in the 
Woman's JouRNAL of Oct. 23 as a gradu- 
ate of the Central Tennessee College at 
Nashville, and the only colored woman 
licensed to practise law in the South, 
writes from Topeka: 

I am sorry that the press has repre- 
sented me as the daughter of a wealthy 
man. My father, J. R. Lytle, has been 
for years a barber. I am next to the 
oldest of a family of six children, and as 
the majority of poor people, we have had 
our trials. My education has been ob- 
tained mostly by my own efforts. I hope 
that [ am not asking too much when I 
ask if you will kindly correct the state- 
ment concerning my earthly possessions, 
through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


-_—-—-— 


YOUNG MUZART. 

In Wilder’s ‘‘Life of Mozart,”’ page 203, 
is an interesting letter written by Mozart 
to his father, Dec. 15, 1781, at the age of 
twenty-six. The young musician was 
resolved to marry, and gave his reasons, 
He wrote: 

Nature speaks in me as loudly as in 
any one else, and perhaps even more 
strongly than inastupid and heavy rustic. 
Nevertheless it is impossible for me to 
follow the example of the young men of 
my own age. On the one hand, my mind 
is too sincerely religious, | have too much 
honesty, too much love for my neighbor, 
to make up my mind to deceive any in- 
nocent woman. On the other hand, I 
value my health far too much to risk it 
by consorting with the vicious. So I can 
swear before God that thus far I have not 
a single moral lapse with which to re- 
proach myself. 

Considering that Mozart was living 
surrounded by a very dissipated society 
and the lax morals of the theatre, this 
declaration does him the more honor, 


-_——-_-- 


DOMINION W. C. T. U. 


At the meeting of the Dominion W. C. 
T. U., which was held in Toronto just 
before that of the Worid’s W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Dr. Edwards, of Ottawa, was elected su- 
perintendent of the department of Equal 
Franchise and Christian Citizenship. 

A resolution was passed—- 

That the W. C. T. U. is unalterably op- 
posed to any and all complicity of the Gov- 
ernment with sin, that as British subjects 
they strongly protest against the enactment 
of law permitting the regulation of vice in 
the military cantonments in India, and de- 
clare such law an outrage on Christianity, 
civilization and common humanity; also 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Lord George Hamilton, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour and Lady Henry Somerset. 

The following resolution was also rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we view the action of the 
President of the B. W. T. A. in suggesting 
any method whatever for State legalization 
of vice with most profound sorrow, the 
deeper on account of our warm appreciation 
of her services to the temperance cause, and 
our love for her in Jesus Christ, but that we 
think her present views utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the platform of the W. C. T. U 

Mrs. Thornby and Mrs. Dr. Yeomans 
strongly urged the passage of this resolu- 
tion, but, after discussion, it was laid on 
the table. It was thought that the resolu- 
tion already adopted was sufficient. 


Among the other resolutions adopted 
were — 


That in cases of married people the signa- 
tures of both husband pod wife should be 
legally necessary to constitute that of a 
householder in cases of applications for 
licenses to sell spirituous liquors. 

Asking the World’s W. C. T. U. to join 
the Dominion W. C. T. U. in asking Her 
Majesty, the Queen, to throw the weight of 
her influence towards giving to British 
women throughout her dominions the ines- 
timable boon of political freedom. 

Protesting against the unjust action which 
makes the age of protection for girls only 
16, while that for boys is 21, and, believing 
that the tendency of such legislation is im- 
moral, demanding that the laws of the land 
be harmonized with the laws of God. 





— 


NATIONAL FRANCHISE REPORT. 


The following report was given at the 


| National W. C. T. U. Convention in Buf- 
|falo by Miss Marie C. Brehm, National 


It is common sense to | 


It is scientific | 











Superintendent of Franchise: 


Report has been received from twenty- 
three States, twelve superintendents 
failing tu have their reports in before Oct, 
10, Eleven States report legislative work 
to secure the ballot for women. South 
Dakota and Washington have secured the 
submission of an amendment to the con- 
stitution, Oregon women made ready for 
the same work, but through the failure 
of the Legislature to organize, nothing 
could be accomplished. 

Those States having made special efforts 
to secure the ballot for women, send in 
the best reports of general work done. ‘To 
have an objective point to which to work 
increases interest in the work. The lec- 
turers of the Franchise Department send 
cheering news from all parts of the coun- 
try of increased interest among workers 
and the general public. Pulpit and press 
have never been so generous in support 
of this reform as now. 

The Southern States are wheeling into 
line for active work for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Several Southern States have 
adopted the department and appointed 
superintendents. Good reports come 
from Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, 
where women have full suffrage. 

The president of the Colorado W. C. T. 
U. writes that the ‘franchise is exercised 
by women almost universally, even school 
suffrage calling out many more women 
votes than before we had full suffrage. 
The polling places of the State are in more 
respectable quarters than formerly, and 
disturbances at or near the polls are 
practically unknown. Instead of receiv- 
ing less consideration from men, women 
realize an added deterence paid them by 
all men. Legislative bodies, municipal 
and State, at least listen to the pleas of 
women for reform measures. Such offices 
as have been filled by women have been 
filled creditably enough, so that there is 
no reaction in the public mind against 
women nominees. What of results? It 
is quite too early to judge. The liquor 
power, which professes not to have been 
damaged by woman’s ballot, hates it as 
intensely as ever,’’ The tyranny of politi- 
cal machinery, made effective by long 
usage under the management of trained 
workers, cannot be overcome by the en- 
thusiasm of raw recruits. Nevertheless 
about a score of municipalities have ‘‘gone 
dry” since the days of man’s lone rule 
ended, and few people are ready to bring 
the so-called experiment to anend. The 
educational value of the ballot to women 
cannot be overestimated, and its indirect 
effect of securing the active interest and 
work of the best men in political affairs is 
sufficiently expedient to warrant woman’s 
participation in government, even though 
justice did not demand it. 

Utah reports: ‘Our women are study- 
ing the issues in a wide-awake manner 
that will make them more intelligent and 
better fitted to ¢o their whole duty as 
mothers and wives.’’ There is a growing 
conviction among the women of Utah of 
the need of better laws and better men 
to enforce them. Idaho reports good in- 
terest, but cannot give any special results, 
as the women have had so little opportun- 
ity as yet to make their influence felt. 

Unusual activity in school elections is 
reported in all States where women have 
the school suffrage. Many Women’s Clubs 
are studying the laws of their States of 
special interest to women and children, 
and are giving time and thought to edu- 
cational work for woman’s equality. 

Never in the history of this republic 
have so many women been appointed to 
places of public trust by the political 
‘*powers that be’’ as during the past year. 

In college and university, in medicine, 
in law and business, as well as in church, 
in philanthropic organizations, in Chau- 
taugquas and conventions, women are 
demonstrating their ability to help men 
in the world’s work And it is safe to say 
that women will be the best prepared 
class into whose hands the ballot has ever 
been given, when once it is fully theirs, 
and they can be trusted to use it for the 
best interests of all the people 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Miss Eleanor Ormerod, who is consult- 
ing entomologist to the Royal Society of 
Great Britain, has issued a leaflet urging 
the destruction of the house sparrow be- 
cause of the injury itinflicts upon gardens 
and grain fields. On the other hand, Miss 
Edith Carrington,the well-known Humani- 
tarian League writer, and also an authority 
on the subject, has published a pamphlet 
urging that the sparrows more than make 
up for any corn they take, by the destruc- 
tion of insects and grubs. 

Queen Victoria has conferred the deco- 
ration of the Royal Red Cross upon Sister 
Louisa Watson Tulloh, of the army nurs- 
ing service, in recognition of her services 
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in attending the sick and wounded in 
Egypt from 1884 to 1896. 

Mme. Woltow, of St. Petersburg, is try- 
ing to found a new club, to be devoted to 
the hygienic development of women. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue FALL or THE SPARROW. By M. C. 
Balfour. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1. 


This is a very bright and suggestive 
story, quite too true to nature and ex- 
perience to suggest any other purpose in 
its telling than to draw an artistic picture 
of human life and environment. It is an 
English story; its motto is ‘Failure is 
only God’s road to success.” The char- 
acters are life-like. The selfish old rector 
and his uncongenial wife, the wild, reck- 
less boy and girl, Nathaniel and Phillippa, 
maturing into a strong and noble man and 
woman, the precise, demure, conventional 
Gertrude, the airy, brilliant, emotional 
preacher, Walter Bosthwick, and his 
mother who idolizes him—all live and 
move in these glowing pages and impress 
the reader with the feeling that they are 
real, living people. Few who begin the 
book will willingly lay it aside until they 
reach the conclusion. H. B. B. 





THE YouNG PuriTANS OF OLD HADLEY. 
By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1897. Price, $1.25. 
This is the first attempt in the writer's 

knowledge to depict the life of Puritan 

children for young people. It is a lively 
description of the hardships and enjoy- 
ments of the English colonists who first 
penetrated the Massachusetts wilderness 

200 years ago, and made their adventurous 

settlements in the Connecticut valley — 

the frontier abodes of civilized man upon 
the vast unsettled continent of North 

America. The motherly heart of the 

woman has called up in imagination the 

child-life of the period, and has repro- 
duced it with admirable fidelity. We do 
not see why this book might not become 
for this generation of children what the 
Swiss Family Robinson was to the chil- 
dren of sixty years ago. The privations 
of a new country were enhanced by the 
ever-present danger of Indian attack. The 
superstition of witchcraft, the dread of 
the devil, and the almost equal dread of 
an angry God sometimes obscured their 
sunshine. But children are light-hearted 
and hopeful. No doubt they keenly en- 
joyed, and looked forward with keen 
anticipation then as now. Such stories 
as this are the best possible teachers of 

history. H. B. B. 

PAuL: A HERALD OF THE Cross. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus. 1897. Price, $1.25. 
This is an attempt to describe in detail 

the scenes of the Roman world outside of 

Judea, which surrounded the apostle to 

the Gentiles in his travels and persecu- 

tions. Imagination is invoked to fill the 
gaps in the record, and to enliven with 
human interest the narrative of Paul’s 
life and labors. Of course the characters 
and incidents are largely fictitious. But 
they are such as may naturally have ex- 
isted and occurred. The reader will see in 
these pages a picture of the society and 
manners which Christianity struggled to 
purify and refine. H. B. B. 


Tue Revoir or A DauGuter. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a story of the affections, pure 
and simple. There is little of incident, 
but much of sentiment and feeling. A 
beautiful widow, absorbed in maternal 
devotion for her only daughter, discovers 
to her dismay that the child has become a 
woman with feelings, thoughts and inter- 
ests of her own. Maternal devotion and 
filial preferences come into sharp conflict, 
which is heightened by jealousies and 
misconceptions. But after much sorrow 
and many disappointments matters have 
a happy ending. The mother marries 
again; the daughter regains her faith in 
her lover. All becomes peace and har- 
mony, and two very noble men are re- 
warded for their constancy. The story 
will enlist the sympathy and fix the atten- 
tion of its readers. H. B. B. 


Pratr Porrrairs. Sketched in a New 


England suburb by Anna Fuller. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1897. Price, $2. 


This new hoijiday edition of a series of 
short stories, admirably illustrating 
New England life and character comes to 
us in all the glory of fine type and paper, 
with thirteen characteristic illustrations 
of each of the thirteen separate yet con- 
nected stories. The appreciative insight 
which these sketches evince is the result 
cf an intense sympathy, which enables 
Miss Fuller to describe with graphic 
fidelity the plain people and their environ- 





with a sense of having known the charac- 
ters. They have the ‘one touch of na- 
ture” which ‘makes the whole world 
kin.” H. B. B. 


A BRowNING CouRTSHIP AND 
Stories. By Eliza Orne White. 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1897. Price, $1.25. 

This pretty book contains seven lively 
stories, all of them witty, suggestive and 
thoroughly American. It would seem 
that short tales are the ones in which our 
modern women novelists excel. The quiet 
humor with which the Browning craze is 
exposed is equalled by that of ‘A Hamer- 
ton Type Writer.” But each of the seven 
is lively and amusing. It is worth much 


to have light reading so cheery, sparkling 
and unaffected. H. B. B. 


OTHER 
Bos- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Heppner, Ore., has a woman’s brass 
band, composed of the daughters and 
mothers of prominent families in the 
town. The band is a year old, and is 
already famous throughout the North- 
west. It is said that no political candi- 
date ever dreams of making a speech 
without first securing its help, and it is 
in great demand for picnics, church 
socials, and concerts, 

Miss Janie Taylor, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and Miss Margaret Anderson, of 
Toronto, Ont., have gone to New Orleans, 
to nurse yellow fever suffers. Both are 
trained nurses, and go as volunteers. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox makes the 
extraordinary proposition that a tax 
should be imposed upon all bachelors 
over thirty-five years of age, to form a 
fund for the support of unmarried women. 
She is strongly of the opinion that women 
were not formed by nature for self-sup- 
port, and that men who will not assume 
the support of a wife and family should 
be required to contribute to a “reparation 
fund.”’ 

The Woman’s Charity Club will give 
“A Peep at the Globe’’ and fair, in 
Mechanics’ Building, Huntington A venue, 
Boston, Nov. 12 to 20, in aid of its Free 
Hospital for poor women and Training 
School for nurses. Since the Hospital 
was opened in 1890, over eight hundred 
poor women have been returned to their 
homes and families with restored health. 
Those buying tickets may expect a full 
equivalent for their money. “A Peep at 
the Globe”? has many novelties never be- 
fore given in Boston. The features are 
such that it is thought advisable to have 
them remain a mystery until near the 
opening of the entertainment. All taking 
part will dress in costume. There will 
be a band concert every afternoon, and a 
promenade concert and hop every evening. 
Season tickets, price, $1, may be had from 
Jennie G. Moseley, secretary, 35 Hum- 
phrey Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

At the 16th Annual Woman’s Home 
Missionary Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, just held in Baltimore, 
officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, New York 
City; vice-presidents, Mrs. Jane B. Rob- 
inson, Detroit; Mrs. H. C. McCabe, Dela- 
ware, O.; Mrs. F. S. Hoyt, Berea, O.; 
Mrs. Bishop Walden, Cincinnati, O.: cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. R. S. Rust, 
Cincinnati, O.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
F. A. Aiken, Cincinnati, O.; treasurer, 
Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, O. 

Robert J. Burdette, in a letter recently 
written to Miss Lucia Griffin, a well 
known literary woman, of Albia, Ia., de- 
fines his position for woman suffrage. He 
writes: 

Somebody told me, Miss Griffin, that 
you wanted to vote. Well, go ahead and 
vote, for all I care. I think you should 
have that privilege, or right rather. I am 


in favor of woman’s suffrage; have been | 


ever since I was old enough to know any- 
thing about it. See no more reason why 
a woman should not vote than I do, why 
she should not read the papers, under- 
stand politics, atleast as much as men do; 
love her country, and bring forth and 
train up soldiers who shall perform mili- 
tary service for her in return for her care 
for them when they were helpless. I 
don't think the gift of suffrage would 
“unsex’’ her. I don’t think (if she paid 
no more attention to primaries and _ poli- 
tics than 99 per cent. of the best men now 
do) that her political duties would occupy 
more than three or four hours of her time 
every year, and we could surely spare her 
from the kitchen and the nursery that 
long without any danger of the house- 


| 
| 





ment. Every one in and out of New Eng- 
land will read and re-read these stories 


hold falling to pieces. Hurrah for the 
woman! New and old! 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 


the foundation of the disease, and giving 


constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work, 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of Tes- 
timonials. Address, 
F, J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

















CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ENGINEERING BY A MOUSE. 





‘*While digging holes for telegraph poles 
at Byron, Me., said a Western Union man, 
“T became interested in watching the in- 
genuity and perseverance of a mouse. He 
fell into one of the holes, which was four 
and a half feet deep and twenty inches 
across. The first day he ran around the 
bottom of the hole, trying to find some 
means of escape, but could not climb out. 
The second day he settled down to busi- 
ness. He began steadily and systemati- 
cally to dig a spiral groove round and 
round the inner surface of the hole, with 
a uniformly ascending grade. He worked 
night and day; and, as he got farther 
from the bottom, he dug little pockets 
where he could either lie or sit and rest. 
Interested witnesses threw in food, 

“At the end of two weeks the mouse 
struck a rock, This puzzled him. For 
nearly a day he tried to get under, around, 
or over the obstruction, but without suc- 
cess. With unflinching patience he re- 
versed his spiral, and went on tunnelling 
his way in the opposite direction. At the 
end of four weeks he reached the top, and 
probably sped away to enjoy his well- 
earned freedom. His escape was not 
seen. When his food was put in in the 
morning, he was near the surface; but at 
night the work was seen to be complete, 
and the little engineer, whose pluck and 
skill had saved his life, had left.’’—New 
York Sun. 


-_-——-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

WomMAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


The Opposition of Women, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 


Wentworth 


Frances Power 


leading Suf- 


Want to 





Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself 





Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 


faces of the system, thereby destroying | 
the patient strength by building up the | 


The proprietors have so much | 


| Theory 





Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Oh, dear! I wish I had money enough 
to be charitable.” ‘‘And if you had?” 
| “I'd take a trip to Europe on it.’’— Life. 





Parson Johnson—So dis little chile am 
a boy. Do de udder one belong toe de 
contrary sex? Mrs. Jackson—Yais, pah- 
son; dat’s a boy, too. 


The Quaker maiden was firm. 

“Thou wilt not marry me!’ 
her Hicksite adorer. 

‘“Nay,”’ she replied, ‘but we shall al- 
ways be Friends.’’ — Philadelphian No. 
American. 


groaned 


An orator at one of the university 
unions bore off the palm of merit, when 
| he declared that ‘‘the British lion, whether 
| it is roaming the deserts of India or climb- 
| ing the forests of Canada, will not draw 
in its horns or retire into its shell.”’ 


An old lady who was opposed to the 
use of tobacco saw an ex-drunkard, who 
vaunted his repentance, smoking a pipe. 
‘“T am a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing,’ said the reformed man. “Anybody 
might know that,” said the old lady, “for 
you’re smoking yet!’ 





Economy and strength are combined in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Every bottle con- 
tains 100 doses and will average to lasta 
month. 








Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 


Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





POUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
vires eters. ane oy 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
EXPRESSION pression, etc., 5. 5. Curry 
*h.D. Children’s classes 
Miss Foye. lergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Prof. |}. W CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


SCHOOL OF 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 


Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


In addition to the regular courses in 


lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 





Fundanental Training and 
Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music 


Classes in 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





Ss‘ ARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 ests Fesneyivente ~" 
Girls’ Classical School. sootcmber 22nd, 189 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by | 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain folly A Love Story 
By MAry A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine’ “Il hat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth g1 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told”’ 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar FAy AbAmMs Author of **Chapters from 
Jane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
Edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 oc 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean 
‘Abroad Again” etc.etc. Price $1.50 

The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the aheclent 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 
It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
‘**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 
The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
5 pore, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 


a | JAMeEs R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
aders of the Blind’’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Epwtn 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc, Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, honed. $2.50 


Maria Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 


25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniforn. 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 


Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
23; Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
| A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life. action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 





| 25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Iilus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 


‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
| series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 


Choice Stories of Adventure 


25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
(loth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 


A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab_ve four Series 
Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume ot real value and inteiest. ‘The transla- 





Children and Adults. | 


Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- | 





MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this sramgimg people—give the peculiar in- 


sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. ‘They sing everything, 


joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.— Grace Kim- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


HUTJIAN BROS. 
Rug Carpet and Ren- 
ovating Works..... 
247 WASHINGTON ST. (next Herald Office). 











The extensive use of Oriental Kugs | ted 
new wants It is onething to hav ostly Rug and 
uite another to keep it in good ! 


Save Your Antique Rug. 











KI eds | the 
r i Kugs, if one only knows how t 
pr In Turkey r Persia they 
ciea “ i ‘ear Vanativ ( Y 
of cleansing is far superior to1 tha clear 
Repairing Oriental Rugs a Speciaity. 
Don y native tists of ne exper! 
kil e the 1 
ta 
t) ; I x ' € ar 
snohewe ; ( Connnh 
pert < I stic ( ts 
[ ! Ant ar y 
Furr 
‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 


and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Woman 
Madison, 


SUFFRAGE | 
Wis., 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
Nov. 17, 15. 

NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
Minn., Nov. 17, 18 

NATIONAL AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
Nov. 19, 20. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
Mich., Nov. 22, 25. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE | 
AssociaTION CONFERENCE, Providence, R. I., 
Dec. 17, 15. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 14-10, 1808. 

—_— —_—- 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


AmerntcaAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
Minneapolis, 


SUFFRAGE 
Ill., 


WomMmAN 
Chicago, 


Woman SUFFRAGE | 
Grand 


Rapids, 


SuPFRAGE 


is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 


scribers. 
- —-— — 


REGISTRATION ! 


On and after November first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 
=_-— 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 





ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomMAN’S 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

- —_——- — 
SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit*a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 


JOURNAL 3, Park 


— -_—— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





We are glad to be able to announce to 
the friends of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL that 
a number of distinguished contributors 
have been secured for the coming year 
and that several new and _ interesting 
‘features will be added. For a series of 
articles illustrating the changes in the 
conditions of women during the past fifty 
years, contributions have already been 
secured from Col. T. W. Higginson, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Susan Bb. 
Anthony, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone and other eminent suf- 
fragists. 

Another notable feature wil! be a series 
of biographical sketches of **The Husbands 
of Distinguished American Women.” 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will contribute an article 
on **Women’s Clubs and the Common- 
wealth.”’ 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who is an 
authority on the Single Tax reform, has 
promised to write regarding ‘‘Women and 
Single Tax.” 

The Woman’s JourRNAL will continue 
to hold its honored place as the leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and to 
give the news concerning the work of 
women’s organizations everywhere. It 
is the oldest woman’s newspaper in exist- 
ence, having appeared every Saturday for 
twenty seven years, and it covers the 
largest number of women’s interests. 

In view of the fine quality of the intel- 
lectual menu we shall set before the read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL next year, 
we again ask every subscriber to help to 
put it in a larger number of families. Will 
not every suffragist who reads this con- 
tribute to the woman suffrage campaign 
of 1898 to the extent of securing at least 
one new subscriber to the WoMAN’'s JouR- 
NAL? F. M. A. 





| misfortune; it is 


| tracts, its 





WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED IN NEW YORK. 


The result of the election in Greater 
New York last Tuesday is more than a} 
After 
years of systematic misrule by an organ- 
ized band of robbers headed by an expa- 
triated Englishman who has become sud- 
denly rich by public plunder, the more 
intelligent voters rose en masse two years 
ago, and threw off the yoke of ‘Tammany. 
Its measureless corruption, its brutal 
police, its habitual sale of public offices, 
its systematic blackmailing of corpora- 
tions and individuals, its fraudulent con- 
denial of justice, its filthy 
streets, its heartless neglect of the public 


a catastrophe. 





health, were thoroughly exposed, The 
women were called upon to rouse the 


slumbering public spirit of the commu- 
nity. They responded nobly to the call. 
Although denied the right to vote, they 
rallied the voters, and the result was a 
coalition of Independents and Republi- 
cans, and a reform in men and methods. 
For the first time in thirty years the 
streets were thoroughly cleaned, the pub- 
lic service was purified, the laws were 
decently enforced, and the city govern- 
ment was administered by respectable, 
law-abiding officials. 

No sooner had this victory been 
achieved, largely by the help of the 
women, than Dr. Lyman Abbott in The 
Outlook and Dr. Parkhurst in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal opened a crusade against 
woman suffrage, and denounced women 
who meddled with politics. Joseph Choate 
and Elihu Root, leaders of the majority 
in the Constitutional Convention, ignored 
the petitions of 500,000 New York women 
and refused to submit woman suffrage, 
even a8 a separate measure, to the voters. 

Encouraged by their temporary success, 
the short-sighted politicians asked the 
Legislature to consolidate all the commu- 
nities immediately connected with New 
York and Brooklyn into one gigantic 
municipality. Nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of the State was massed under a 
charter which placed in the hands of the 
Mayor an enormous patronage and almost 
dictatorial powers. 

But the snake was scotched, not killed. 
Two-thirds of the voters of Greater New 
York are foreigners or children of for- 
eigners, illiterate and unfamiliar with 
our institutions, the natural prey of dem- 
agogues. ‘Tammany silently bided its 
time and awaited its opportunity. It did 
not have to wait long. 

The uncompromising Independents and 
the partisan Republicans quarrelled. For- 
getting the imperative need of coalition, 
they refused to combine and nominated 
separate tickets. The result wasaunited so- 
called ‘*‘Democracy,”’ a divided opposition, 
and an overwhelming Tammany victory. 
The great city, which will henceforth con- 
trol very largely both the State and the 
nation, is given over to the worst and 
wickedest of its population. 

When this triangular campaign began, 
the very men who had so bitterly reviled 
women ‘wneddled with politics’ 
again appealed to wemen for aid. Again 
the women responded. Even the ‘‘antis,”’ 
led by such women as Mrs, Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, went 
with alacrity into the muddy pool of poli- 
tics. All honor to them for their glorious 
inconsistency! The ‘Low ladies” and the 
“Woman’s Republican Association’? and 
the women who believed in the theories 
of Henry George, worked like beavers 
for clean streets and a decent city gov- 
ernment. If only these noble women had 
had votes and a share in the management, 
the united reformers would have carried 
the city. Now they have only the melan- 
choly consolation of knowing that they 
did what they could with hands tied by 
disfranchisement and without the ability 
to register their votes for honest govern- 
ment. 

The need of the hour is independent 
voting. In Wyoming and Colorado, and 
wherever women have suffrage, they have 
shown a uniform tendency to vote for the 
best men irrespective of party, whereas, 
under our present exclusively masculine 
régime, the only party for which almost 
no woman worked, has come out on top. 

Women of New York—educated, intelli- 
gent, public-spirited—are you satisfied to 
be governed by the slum, the saloon and 
the brothel—by Croker and Van Wyck and 
Tammany—without power to change the 
result by a single vote? If so, you de- 
serve to be misgoverned! H. B. B. 


who 
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THE BOY PREFERRED. 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland has re- 
ceived the following cable message from 
the Queen of England: 

London, Oct. 29, 1897—Felicitations on this 
the day of your happiness, and may your heir 
bring you joy. VICTORIA. 

Ex-President and Mrs, Cleveland have 
had three daughters. But no special 
recognition of the events was made by 
British royalty. Nor is the wife, even in 


the present case, included in the ‘‘felicita- 





tions.”’ 


Nor are the daughters recognized 


as “‘heirs,’’ though American law so re- 
gards them. 

This message shows how far removed 
the world is from according equal con- 
sideration to women! The subjects of 
Turkish despotism, when they wish to 
know if the news on any subject is good 
or bad, ask: “Is ita boy or agirl?”’ In 
Hindostan, if a man is the father only of 
daughters, he says: ‘‘I have no children.” 


ii, B. B. 
2s 


WOMEN AND CLERGYMEN. 


Even the New York Times, an opponent 
of woman suffrage, urges women to make 


| themselves active in politics. In a leading 


editorial of Oct. 27, the Times says: 

Nothing is more remarkable and noth- 
ing more cheering in this canvass than 
the eager interest that is taken in it by 
those who are commonly regarded and 
regard themselves as “out of politics,” 
Most women regard themselves as out of 
politics by reason of theirsex. But wom- 
en who have no opinions upon the tariff 
and the currency have very strong opin- 
ions about the municipal government. 
Why not? They do not pretend to know 
anything about politics, but they know 
perfectly well the difference between 
clean and filthy streets, between schools 
and no schools, between a police appoint- 
ed and promoted by merit and a _ police 
appointed and promoted by “pull.’’ If a 
boss tells them that these considerations 
have no weight in the choice of a mayor, 
which should be determined by consider- 
ations of politics, they know enough to 
disregard him and to suspect him, 

Clergymen, as a rule, feel themselves 
almost as completely debarred by their 
profession as women by their sex from 
the public discussion of politics, But they 
have the same interest with other citi- 
zens in good municipal government, and 
their profession in most cases gives them 
better facilities than other men for know- 
ing what the quality of the municipal 
government is. That it should be honest 
is a requirement upon which it especially 
behooves the clergy to insist. 


Only a few years ago, clergymen in 
some of our States were not allowed to 
vote. That restriction has been removed. 
The exclusion of women is equally irra- 
tional, and will soon be abolished. Wom- 
en are citizens, taxpayers, and subjects of 
law. So are clergymen. Both are right- 
fully entitled to vote, and both are under a 
moral obligation to take part in politics. 

H. B. B. 
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“WOMEN OUT OF THEIR SPHERE.” 


The Boston Herald, commenting upon 
a recent editorial in the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL on the voting of bad women, says it 
has no fear that the bad women would 
vote more generally than the good ones. 
But it goes on to say: 

A much stronger argument against 
woman suffrage, to our mind, is that it 
takes good women out of a sphere in 
which they are useful, to carry them into 
another sphere less congenial to them, 
and where the need of their influence is 
not apparent. 

The need of some influence to improve 
our municipal politics is apparent, if the 
constant lamentations of good citizens in 
the columns of the Herald and elsewhere 
are anysign. There is abundant evidence 
that under woman suffrage it becomes 
harder to elect bad men to office, and that 
both parties find themselves obliged to 
put up a better class of candidates. 

Another thing proved by experience is 
that equal suffrage does not take women 
out of their present sphere to any con- 
siderable extent, and makes very little 
change in the daily life of the majority of 
women. In Wyoming, for 364 days of the 
year, the women do just the same things 
that women do elsewhere. On the 365th, 
they sally out and vote—generally for the 
best man. The testimony is unanimous 
that they make as good wives and mothers 
as before. As Judge Kingman says, “I 
never heard any man complain that his 
wife was less interested in domestic 
economy because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable.”’ 

Of course, a few women hold office; but 
so they do in States where women cannot 
vote. There are 215 women now serving 
on school boards in Massachusetts alone, 
but the homes of the commonwealth have 
not suffered to any appreciable extent. 
A woman was made street inspector in 
Chicago the other day, and the Herald 
ridiculed those who feared that her ap- 
pointment would subvert the foundations 
of society. There are always some women 
who have leisure that they can devote 
to public service if desired; while the 
average woman does not have to take for 
politics any more time from her house- 
keeping than the average man takes from 
his business. 

All the bugbears that have been sup- 
posed to wait upon equal suffrage melt 
away in the light of experience and prove 
baseless chimeras. Woman suffrage does 
not bring about a millennium, but experi- 
ence shows that it makes things better 
in some important respects, and that it 
does not lead to any general reversal of 
the habits and occupations of the sexes. 

A. 8. B. 








SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

At the Suffrage Bazar meeting last 
Monday afternoon, all the air was sweet 
with the fragrance of a huge bundle of 
balsam fir sent from New Hampshire to 
be made up into cushions and pillows. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith reported that she 
will add to the Christmas puddings, which 
are to be her specialty, lrish moss done 
up in attractive packages. 

Mrs. Atkins reported that the Jamaica 
Plain League had voted to name its table 
for Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Mrs. Cheney, 
whose modesty had at first made her un- 
willing, had finally been persuaded to con- 
sent; and photographs of her would be 
for sale at the table. Mrs. Ernst, is to 
have an entertainment at her house to 
raise money. ‘There are only a few in- 
terested, but those are very much inter- 
ested,’ said Mrs. Atkins, summing up 
the situation in Jamaica Plain. Mrs. 
Dickerman told how an inopportune fit of 
illness had forced her to delegate the 
distribution of tickets to some one else, 
with the result that it was not done. “I 
never can be sick at a convenient time; it 
is utterly impossible!’ said Mrs. Dicker- 
man; and the general laugh which fol 
lowed showed that the experience of 
other busy women present had been the 
same. 

Mrs. Breed has secured a large quantity 
of groceries —spices from Sleeper and 
from Stickney & Poor; Hartshorn’s ex- 
tracts, Plymouth Rock gelatine, Sulpho 
Naphthol, wheat meal, Shredded Wheat 
biscuit, Dobbins and Welcome soap, Saw- 
yer’s bluing, ‘Reliable’ flour, Minute 
Tapioca, seedless raisins, spiced season- 
ing, twenty-five pounds of Bensdorp’s 
Cocoa, a barrel of Worcester salt, etc. 
Mrs. Breed is also getting estimates for a 
souvenir programme. 

Mrs. Rosa Prang Heinzen reported for 
the William Lloyd Garrison table that the 
Roxbury ladies were at work, and had 
quite a number of articles coming in. 
They are going about soliciting. Mrs. 
Currier has written to a hundred persons, 
and is going to write to twenty-five more. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings reported promises 
of home-made candy for the Cambridge 
table, and received a number of additional 
pledges at the meeting. She showed an 
ingenious and convenient invention with 
hooks for hanging skirts in such a way 
that they will not touch the wall, and ex- 
pressed the hope of getting a large con- 
tribution of these for the Bazar. 

Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, reported 
hopefully for the Jellies and Preserves 
table. She attended a meeting of the 
Friday Club, and invited the members to 
contribute. ‘‘A lot of them came to me 
after the meeting, and promised jellies 
and preserves. One said, ‘I will give you 
some jelly, but I don’t believe in woman 
suffrage.’ I said, ‘Never mind. It will 
sell just as well!’” Mrs. Moreland de- 
tailed a number of promising projects, 
and said, ‘‘If all these eggs hatch, I shall 
have a tremendous table.’’ She also re- 
ported that in Malden Mrs. Anna Christy 
Fall proposes to start a series of ‘‘ten- 
cent socials” to raise money. Anevening 
meeting is held, with cake, cocoa, read- 
ing, music, etc., and ten cents is charged 
for admission. 

Miss Turner recommended that each 
League appoint a committee to get read- 
ing notices of the Bazar into the local 
papers every week from this time on. She 
invited contributions for the candy table 
and the doll table, and especially urged 
the sending in of advance orders for 
groceries and for Christmas presents, 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cambridge, 
had sent in advance orders for linen 
pillow-cases, cotton dish-towels, dusters, 
etc., with specifications as to how they 
were to be made. These orders were 
promptly taken up by the representatives 
present from the different Leagues, who 
agreed to furnish the desired articles. 

A large part of the meeting was de- 
voted to the discussion of the evening 
entertainments to be given during the 
Bazar, and it is hoped that something 
very good in this line will be ready to be 
announced soon. 

A meeting of the Bazar committee and 
any others interested will be held at 3 
Park Street, every Monday, at 3 P.M. All 


interested are cordially invited. 
A. 8. B. 





EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNIONS. 

There are eighteen Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Unions in the United 
States, all modelled after the parent union 
in this city. The eldest daughter is the 
Union in Buffalo, N. Y. It was organized 
in 1884, after a visit from Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz, for many years the able presi- 
dent of the Boston Union. Beginning 
with the sum of sixty-five dollars, the 
Buffalo Union acquired a commodious 
home and outgrew it. Three years agoa 
large new building was opened, but all 
dedicatory services were postponed until 
the Union should be free from debt. On 
Oct. 27, 1897, the building was dedicated 








with the proud declaration that every 
dollar of the $66,000 which it cost had 
been paid, without a fair or festival in its 
behalf. This Union carries on a domestic 
science department, an employment bu- 
reau, educational classes and a “noon 
rest.” It fits young women for every 
branch of household service, and for 
the care of convalescents and children, 
Through its department of protection, 
the sum of $11,000 unjustly withheld from 
working women has been collected, police 
matrons have been placed in three sta- 
tions, and a woman appointed to serve on 
the Board of School Examiners. Two 
women trustees have been added to the 
Board of the State Insane Hospital at Buf- 
falo. The Union has organized a civic 
club for the study of municipal affairs, 
which has become a recognized power in 
the city. 

In an article in Harper's Bazar of Oct. 
23, finely illustrated with views of the 
building, the president, Mrs. Harriet N, 
Townsend, tells of the remarkable growth 
and work of this Union. Regarding its 
far-reaching influence she says: ‘That 
the Union has proved a power in securing 
legislative action is witnessed by a com- 
pulsory law placing women physicians on 
the medical staff of all our insane hos- 
pitals, and a law making the guardianship 
of the mother equal to that of the father 
in New York State.” 

The outcome of a conference held by 
women from other Unions, who went from 
all parts of the country to participate in 
the dedicatory ceremonials of the Buffalo 
Women’s Union is the formation of a 
federation of women’s educational and 
industrial unions. A committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mrs. Lily Lord Tift, of Buf- 
falo, chairman, to arrange the forms of 
federation and report at the annual meet- 
ing of the Boston Union next May. 

The Boston Women’s Union opened a 
School of Housekeeping, Nov. 1. Two 
houses at 45 and 47 St. Botolph Street have 
been remodelled and thoroughly equipped. 
One house is to be occupied by the eight 
boarders composing the family, while the 
other is for classes and demonstration 
work by the same number of girls, who, 
for their services, are given their tuition 
and board. Miss Maria Daniel is in 
charge, assisted by Miss Troy, who has 
been with her for seven years at Pratt 
Institution and other places. Girls grad- 
uating from here will be skilled in every 
department of household work. 

For employers there are to be lectures, 
the first of which was given by Professor 
Lucy Salmon, of Vassar College, last Mon- 
day, on “The Development of Domestic 
Science: Its Economics and its Ethics.” 

F. M. A. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Federation is one of the notable phases 
of the woman’s club movement. From 
the General Federation grew the State 
Federation, Maine leading in 1891. Now 
there are twenty-seven of these federa- 
tions, and this is the season of their con- 
ventions. These federations are all en- 
gaged in practical affairs, such as educa- 
tional work in connection with the public 
school system, public and travelling 
libraries, village and town improvement, 
forestry preservation, club extension into 
towns and villages, civics, art exchanges 
and the legislative needs of women and 
children. In annual conventions during 
the past month, Maine has decided to 
work in behalf of rural schools and the 
preservation of the forests; Nebraska for 
village improvement and public libraries; 
Illinois and New Hampshire have con- 
sidered educational problems and charities 
for children; Colorado devoted one session 
to patriotism and the problems of the 
commonwealth; Vermont appointed a 
committee to work toward the placing of 
women on the Boards of Managers of 
State Institutions, and Minnesota dis- 
cussed town and municipal house-cleaning 
and household economics. 


The New Jersey State Federation pro- 
poses to present to the Legislature of that 
State a practical plan whereby the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson River can be rescued 
from further destruction and defacement. 

The political equality clubs of New 
York City will soon begin a course of 
twelve outline instructions on the laws 
regarding women and children in the 
different States of the Union. The in- 
structions will treat of the laws regarding 
property rights, divorce, guardianship of 
children, the age of protection, ete., and 
will touch on the evolution of these laws. 
The text-book used will be “The Legal 
Status of Women,” compiled by Jessie J. 
Cassidy, and published by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The facts given in this book will be ex- 
panded. The instructions will be given 
by Miss Harriette Keyser, a graduate of 
the Woman’s Law Class of the University 
of the City of New York. 

Cantabrigia Club will give an exhibit in 
household economics, in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, North Cambridge, Nov. 8 to 13, in- 
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clusive. This is a repetition of the club’s 
success in 1894 only in name, as all its 
features will be new. The object of the 
exhibit is twofold — to educate public 
sentiment on the manual training of vari- 
ous sorts for girls, and to raise funds to 
carry on the work of the Cantabrigia 
School Kitchen, established last summer. 
The general topics to be considered are 
education, art, law, food, health, and 
children, one day being devoted to each, 
with illustrative exhibits, demonstrations, 
lectures, etc. Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
who is an expert in such matters, and an 
honorary member of Cantabrigia, is to 
have the business management of the ex- 
hibits. 

The thirteenth season of the Boston 
Political Class began on Nov. 3, and will 
continue on every first and third Wednes- 
day afternoon till May. There will bea 
new departure this year in the shape of a 
‘State Senate’’—the class to be organized 
and to carry on work in imitation of our 
Massachusetts Senate. Questions of local 
interest will be introduced, discussed and 
disposed of as they are in the Senate. 
This plan will occupy four meetings be- 
ginning Nov. 17, and, if found practicable, 
may be continued longer. At one of these 
sessions Senator Brigham, of Hudson, 
will give an informal address on the 
modus operandi of the Senate. As usual, 
the meetings of the class are open to the 
public upon payment of a small fee. The 
place of meeting this year will be the 
Legion of Honor Hall, 200 Huntington 
Avenue, and the hour 2.15 P. M. 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, recently addressed the Woman’s 
Literary Union, of Haverhill, Mass., upon 
the ‘Economics and Morals of Shopping,” 
in which he placed the responsibility for 
the condition of the producer (shopgirl 
and sweat shop employee) largely upon 
the shoulders of women, and showed how 
they might improve that condition. 

The Boston Evening Business League 
has begun its third year for the study of 
business methods and the laws relating to 
persons and property. Mrs. Charles H. 
Bond, of Commonwealth Avenue, is its 
president. 

The November Club Woman contains a 
contribution from Col. T. W. Higginso., 
on clubs from ‘‘A Man’s Point of View;’’ 
a story by Mrs. Charles H. Gosse; a poem 
by Mrs. William P. Frye, of Maine; a fine 
article on ‘‘Women as Public Speakers,” 
by Miss O. M. E. Rowe; ‘‘The Present 
Bird Literature,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley 
Hornbrooke; the conclusion of Miss Helen 
A. Whittier’s convincing paper on ‘The 
Problem of the Large Department Clubs.” 
and the beginning of the paper which 
Mrs. John Ottley, of Atlanta, read at the 
Nashville Convention on “University Ex- 
tension among the Women’s Clubs.’’ The 
club study treated this month by Mrs. 
William G. Ward is ‘‘Fiction,’’ and the 
news from State federations covers several 
pages. The Club Woman is the organ of 


the Massachusetts State Federation. 
F. M. A. 


SPANISH WOMEN RESIST TAXATION. 

A recent local excitement in Madrid has 
been the women’s riot in the suburbs. 
Fresh taxes were imposed on all articles 
brought from the city to the surround ng 
settlements. The right to collect these 
duties was farmed out to the highest 
bidder, under conditions considered pe- 
culiarly burdensome by the citizens of 
these suburbs. 

The women gathered in bands, march- 
ing through the streets with shouts of 
‘‘Down with oppression!’ Every shop- 
keeper was ordered to close his doors 
under penalty of destruction of his wares 
and personal injury by the mob. For 
three days there was tumultuous agitation 
—without much actual damage—in which, 
as usual, the cigarros bore a prominent 
part. The “meritorious” (guardia civil) 
were called out, the Government made 





soothing promises, the excitement was Webster was a member. of the Shaker 


finally calmed, and public attention re 
turned to its former subjects of interest 
—_——__»on— 


HENRY GEORGE FOR WOMAN SUFFAGRE. 


community. 


| 
| 


She was president of the | 


, Woman Suffrage League in Hyde Park | 
| for many years, a member of the Thought 


In his great work on Progress and Pov- | 


erty Henry 
woman suffrage. 


George strongly advocates 
He says: 
“‘As I said in the first of these papers, 


| the progress of civilization necessitates 


the giving of greater and greater attention 
and intelligence to public affairs. And 
for this reasun I am convinced that we 


| make a great mistake in depriving one 


| 
' 


| sex of voice in public matters, and that 


we could in no way so increase the atten- 
tion, the intelligence and the devotion 


which may be brought to the solution of | 


social problems as by enfranchising our 
women, Evenif in a ruder state of society 





Club, the Unitarian Church, and the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. She 
was the author of “Gleanings from 
Thoughts Heard and Read” and “Clover 
Blossoms.’ Two daughters survive her. 
Her remains were cremated at Forest 
Hills. In her death Massachusetts suf- 
fragists have lost a valued friend and an 
earnest worker. She will be greatly missed. 
E. E. G. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Novy. 3, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
This is election day, and the mayoralty 
of the great city will be decided after the 


| the intelligence of one sex suffices for the | Most exciting contest that we have had 
management of common interests, the | for many years, with the exception of the 





vastly more intricate, more delicate and | presidential campaigns. 


more important questions which the 
progress of civilization makes of public 
moment require the intelligence of women 
as of men, and that we never can obtain 
until we interest them in public affairs. 
And I have come to believe that very 
much of the inattention, the flippancy, 
the want of conscience, which we see 
manifested in regard to public matters of 
the greatest moment, arises from the fact 
that we debar our women from taking 
their proper part in these matters. Noth- 
ing will fully interest men unless it also 
interests women. There are those who 
say that women are less intelligent than 
men; but who will say that they are less 
influential?” 





HENRY GEORGE NOT A SOCIALIST. 


Thomas G. Shearman, in the New York 
Times of Oct. 27, defends Henry George 
from the charge of being a Socialist. Mr. 
Shearman says: 


With regard to Mr. George, the misun- 
derstanding of his motives and political 
theories is simply ludicrous. Even Abram 
8S. Hewitt seems to be filled with the 
delusion that Mr. George wants to seize 
and divide up private property; while 
many editors, who ought to know better, 
constantly speak of him as a Socialist. 
Mr. George is as far removed from being 
a Socialist as Mr. Low or Mr. Tracy. In 
fact he is less of a Socialist than either of 
those gentlemen, because both of them 
are in favor of some kind of protection- 
ism, which is necessarily Socialism, only 
for the benefit of the rich. ... Even if 
Henry George were elected Mayor of New 
York, and even if he had ten times the 
power which he would have if elected, 
the whole tendency of his administration 
would be to secure to every honest man 
all rights to property which he honestly 
owned. As Mayor of New York his duties 
could only be executive, and his bitterest 
enemies concede that Mr. George is, and 
would be in any such office, a thoroughly 
honest, upright, and incorruptible public 
servant. I shall not vote for him, be- 
cause I sincerely believe that Seth Low is 
equally honest and incorruptible, and that 
by reason of long experience and study in 
the direction of executive work he will 
make a more efficient mayor than would 
Mr. George. But it would be impossible 
to find a purer man in public and private 
life, or one who might more safely be 
trusted with respect to his own actions 
and the actions of all others, so far as he 
could control them, than is Mr. George. 

But it will be said that the ideas of Mr. 
George, in matters not executive, but 
purely legislative, are so dangerous that 
a large vote for him will indicate bad 
future results. This question proceeds 
upon an entire misapprehension of both 
the man and his theories. If his theories 
were carried out to the fullest extent 
which is possible in the nature of things, 
every man who owns a house, a factory, a 
mill or shop, machinery, or merchandise, 
bonds, notes, bank stock, bank deposits, 
horses, cattle, fruit-trees, and in short, 
everything which is made by the human 
hand or grows from the soil, will be the 
absolute owner of these things, free from 
taxes, and without the possibility of their 
ever being taken from him by taxation. 
Whether this is desirable or not, it is not 
necessary just now to inquire. It is suf- 
ficient that a man who holds such views 
is the very opposite of a Socialist or of an 
enemy to property. These ideas may be, 
as is often said, quite impracticable; but 
it is certain, in the first place, that Mr. 
George would not, if he had the power, 
adopt any substitute for these impracti- 
cable ideas which would be injurious to 
this kind of property, and, in the second 
place, that as Mayor of New York, he 
could only use his moral influence in favor 
of such ideas. . . . No one should be mis- 
led into the belief that this vote repre- 
sents, in any sense, either Socialism or 
Anarchy, or anything resembling either. 

THoMAS G, SHEARMAN. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH HEDGE WEBSTER, for 
years prominently identified with the 
woman suffrage movement, died Oct. 15, 
at her home, 43 Water Street, Hyde Park. 
Mrs. Webster was seventy-six years old. 
She had written many articles on the 
woman suffrage question, and was early 
associated in the work with Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Theodore D. Weld, William Lloyd 
Garrison and others. In early life, Mrs. 


| 





The most dra- 
matic event of the many exciting weeks 
was the sudden death of the great leader 
of the land reformers, Henry George. Now 
that his kind heart and gifted brain are 
still, we should pay a tribute to him who 
was in all his utterances an ardent advo- 
cate of the industrial and political equality 
of women. 

Mr. George was a man of singularly 
pure life, a devoted husband and tender 
father. The death of his elder daughter, 
which occurred just before the campaign 
began, had much to do with the break in 
his health, which was the beginning of 
the end. He was fearlessly outspoken in 
all assemblies in favor of the ballot for 
women, and made a mosteloquent address 
in our behalf at the meeting at Cooper In- 
stitute, during the Constitutional Con 
vention campaign. He had endeared him- 
self to all who knew him personally by 
his kindness of heart and absolute devo- 
tion to the cause to which and for which 
he gave his life. 

A successful meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
282 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 1. There was a large 
attendance in spite of the stormy night. 
The president, Mrs. Talbot Perkins, pre- 
sided. Your correspondent gave a history 
of the struggle to obtain better legal rights 
for the women of this State, with an ac- 
count of the various laws which have been 
passed by the efforts of the advocates of 
suffrage. Prof. Isaac F. Russell, the head 
of the Woman’s Law Class, gave an inter- 
esting résumé of the progress of women 
in obtaining their rights. 

All friends in this city will please note 
the changes in the meeting of our League. 
For many years we have met at the resi- 
dence of our corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Carrie F. Lovell, but circumstances make 
this no longer possible, and Dr. Phabe J, 
B. Waite has kindly offered us the use of 
her fine parlors at the Institution, corner 
of Ninth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 
As many of our officers and members will 
be absent this week in attendance at the 
State Convention at Geneva, the meeting 
will be held on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, instead of the first Thursday even- 
ing in the month, as usual. Dr. Waite 


will give an address on “The Outlook.” | 


A large attendance of members is espe- 
cially requested, as the time and place of 
the future meetings will be discussed, 
and a report of the proceedings of the 
State Convention given. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West Fifty-ninth Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A new lecture course, covering a series 
of five “illustrated excursions,’’ will be 
given by Dr. Roland Dwight Grant at 
Tremont Temple on Wednesday evenings. 
The first lecture, Nov. 10, will treat of 
“The Glories of the Mighty Columbia 
River;’’ Nov. 17, ‘‘The Yellowstone Park;”’ 
Dec. 1, “The Klondike;’’ Dec. 8, “tA 
Week in the Pope’s Palace; and Dee. 15, 
‘Secret Forces.’’ The views are extremely 
fine, and the Edison Biograph is used with 
some of them, showing scenes of life and 
motion. Some of the pictures were taken 
by a new process in which the telescope 
was used, giving magnificent views of 
mountains. Dr. Grant is an enthusiastic 
student of natural history, and knows 
how to make it fascinating. Course tickets, 
$1 to $2. Single admission, 25 cents. For 
sale at box office of Temple. 


Arrangements for the ‘‘Peep at the 
Globe”? entertainment and fair of the 
Woman’s Charity Club in the Mechanics’ 
Building, Nov. 12 to 20 inclusive, are 
nearly completed, and the tickets are 
being rapidly sold, as they should be in 
consideration of the object, to aid the 
club’s free hospital for poor women, The 
Italian military band from ‘‘little Italy,’ 
Boston, has been engaged, also the orches- 
tra from the Chinese Theatre, Chinatown. 
The features of the entertainment are 
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Ti RISING 


Pref SU 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 











: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTEH® 


Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





such that it is thought advisable to have 
them remain a mystery until nearer the 
opening. All taking part will dress in 
costume. There will be a band concert 
every afternoon and a promenade concert 
and hop every evening. The patronesses 
are Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Josiah P. 
Quincy, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. William A. Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer, Mrs. 
Edward Porter Colby, Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Electa N. L. 
Walton, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Rufus Flanders, Mrs. Henry Spooner, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Miss Salome Merritt, 
M. D., Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 


First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


Collarettes, 
Capes and 
Jackets. 








New 


Designs 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's Journa., published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. NOV. 8.-ONE WEEK. 


“CAPTAIN SWIFT.” 


Only Two Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 





CASTLE 


Branch 





Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Nov. 8, and Week, 


ee ee . THE 

A Superb Production of 

Herbert & Smith's WIZARD 
Greatest Comic Opera OP THE 


Success, 


NILE. 


Fred Frear, Marie Millard and Company of 50. 
Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30€., 50c. 

Nov. 15.—JAMES J. CORBETT. 

















OF 


lowa Loan 
DES MOINES, 





Houghton — 
& Dutton. | 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 
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The **American’”’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 

incandescent 


white light. The best 


gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 


attached to any gas bracket. See 


demonstration in our 

Lamp Department. Price O8c 

only 98c. each.........- 

We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 








Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


& Trust Co. Ws. 





. INCORPORATED 1872. 
$ CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Surplus and 

: Undivided Earnings, 370,000 

° TOU safel t t 
can y invest your money a 

° \ 544 %_in Bonds ot this Company, in 

@| amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 

. Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 

o ical National Bank, New York. 





Call on, or address 
WM. E. JENKS, 


31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 





Homemade Bonbons. 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints ” os “ “ 
Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


67 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HUSKING. 


BY JULIA ¢ ! DORK. 


The vellow suns of autumn fall 
Across the orchard and the wood 

The still air echoes every call, 

The 
And all the maples drip with blood. 


ine lies painted on the wall, 


The neighbors come from far and near, 
And gather on the broad barn tloor 

To celebrate the ripened year, 

And strip the husk from off the ear, 
That turns to gold the farmer’s store 


The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
And life's latest sands are its sands of gold. 


—— - 


THE STIRRUP-CUP 


BY SIDNEY LANIER 


Death, thou’rt a cordial old and rare; 
Look how compounded, with what care! 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 

Keats, and Gautama excellent, 
Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 


Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt; 
Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt; 
’Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 

I'll drink it down right smilingly. 


—_—-- —- sa 


ELAM CHASE'S FIDDLE. 


BY RK. C. TONGUE, 


Sometimes when I get to feelin’ 
Sorter blue an’ melancholy, 
All to once there comes a-stealin’, 
faint but mighty jolly, 
Music that jist sets me dancin’— 
Fairly sets my feet a-prancin’; 
Seems I hear the prompter singin’, 
“Balance partners! Down the middle!” 
Settin’ every couple swingin’- 
Hear John Elam Chase's fiddle! 


Twenty couple all a-going’, 
Eighty eager feet a-soundin’, 
Every whirl the musie growin’ 
Sets them eighty feet a-poundin’ ; 
Sho, thet music still repeatin’ 
Sets my poor old heart a-beatin’ 

As | hear the prompter singin’, 
“Balance partners! Down the middle!” 
All them twenty couple swingin’ 

Jist hear Elam Chase's tiddle! 


Sometimes Sabbath, right in meetin’, 
Even when the parson’'s prayin’, 

Seems I hear them notes repeatin’ ; 
Hear John Elam’s fiddle playin’, 

Playin’ swifter, playin’ sweeter; 

And the dancers’ eager feet are 
Whirlin’ to the prompter’s singin’, 
“Balance partners! Down the middle!” 
Swingin’—every couple swingin’— 

To John Elam Chase’s fiddle. 
Hartford Courant. 


—_—-—-— - 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


Mr. Gordon Watts had reached that time 
aman becomes a kind of 
walking sportsman’s almanac. There 
was very little in the way of ‘record 
and “record distances” that Mr. 
His soul was con- 


of life when 


times” 
Watts did not know. 
sumed with sport. 

To be sure, he spent a certain portion 


_of each day in a solicitor’s office, but this 


was sheer good nature, for it is impossible 
to imagine any subject that interested 
him less than law, and it was only in 
deference to the wishes of his family that 
he sat on an office stool. His real life 
began when he donned boxing gloves, sat 
across his machine or was stroking his 
club four, 

Mr. Watts was at the height of his mas- 
culine prejudice. When the subject of 
woman's rights came up for discussion, 
he had one argument. ‘Can anybody tell 
me of one single record which is held bya 
woman—except, of course, talking?” he 
would say. 

Having put this subtle 
would replace his pipe in his mouth with 
the satisfied air of a man who has dis- 
posed of a troublesome matter and de- 
to be bothered with any further 
argument. While the record for every- 
thing was held by man Mr. Watts failed 
to see how there could be a doubt as to 


question, he 


clines 


which was the superior sex. 

Consequently it was a cause of great 
annoyance to him when one Saturday 
afternoon a lady sprang into the smoking 
car compartment in which he reclined on 
his way to Teddington. 

“This is smoking,’’ said Mr. Watts, 
severely, 

“Tm sorry,” said the girl, who 
had evidently been running for the train, 


very 


for she was somewhat out of breath, ‘It 
can't be helped. | had no time to pick 
and choose.” 

fhe train was an express from Barnes 
to Teddington, and any ordinary man 
would have been rather pleased at a téte- 
A-tote with a nice looking girl. Not so Mr. 
Watts. It was an intrusion, an invasion 
of his privileges as a man. The proper 
place for a woman is anywhere except in 


a smoking carriage. 

“Do you wish me to put out my pipe? 
he inquired, in a tone of sarcasm, 

“Not at all,” she said: and became ab- 


paper. 
of Victor Wild's pedigree with a bitter 
scowl! on his face. 

She was really a charming little creature 
in her white blouse and tan-colored belt 
and gloves. If he had seized his opportu- 

| nity and tried to strike up an impromptu 
| flirtation it would have been excusable, 
| but he was above that kind of nonsense. 
‘Here we are at last,’’ she said as the 
! 


“Il hope I 


train drew up at Teddington. 
| have not annoyed you very much by sit- 
| ting in the same carriage.” 


| , , P | 
| sorbed in the fashion plate of a ladies’ | 
Mr. Watts returned to his study 


I hope our little 


” 


“You didn’t go far. 
race didn’t take it out of you too much. 
This was said with an air of innocence 


| which is was impossible to take offense 


| over him about the race. 


at openly, but it was none the less irritat- 
ing. 

She continued her crushing process 
until the train reached Barnes by crowing 
The ‘‘crowing”’ 


| was done very delicately and sweetly, but 





Now, as everybody knows, the exact 
. . ’ | 


force of a remark depends entirely on the 
| tone of voice. ‘There was something very 
| provoking in the way she spoke—a kind 
| of light, semimalicious satire. 
| “Not atall,”’ he said, gruffly. *‘Delighted 
| to have your company. It is quite the 
usual thing for ladies to 
carriages.”’ 

It was rather rude, but he was irritated. 
| No man likes to be laughed at by a 
| woman, especially when he deserves it. 

Mr. Watts strode away with gloomy 
dignity to the boathouse, where his skiff 
was harbored, and, having overhauled it 
with the air of an authority, paddled 
leisurely up stream, 

Half an hour later he found himself 
alongside the girl he had met in the train. 
He gave her ‘“‘turnout’’ a critical look, 
and was forced to admit it was decidedly 
neat. She honored him with a friendly 
little nod of recognition, to which he 
responded by lifting his cap very slightly 
indeed. 

Having taken in all the points of her 
craft and noticed that she sculled rather 
prettily, he stretched his back with the 
idea of passing her. 

It was here that a trifling surprise was 
in store for Mr. Watts. It may be that 
the look he bestowed on her and her 
boat was one of fancied superiority and 
that she resented it, for as he quickened 
his pace she quickened hers and kept 
alongside. 

‘Beautiful weather for the time of the 
year, isn’t it?’ she said, with that aggra- 
vating smile on her lips. 

“Lovely,” he said, shortly, and set to 
work seriously to get some pace on the 
boat, reflecting that the sooner he got 
clear of this “confounded girl” the better. 

“Would you like to race?” she said, 
cheerily. 

‘Just as you like,’ he growled. 

It was early in the season and the river 
was almost deserted. Mr. Watts set his 


use smoking 


teeth and did his best. After a few 
minutes he glanced to the right. The 
lady’s boat was no longer on alevel, She 


led by about halfa length. Presently she 
was clear of him. 

“Have you had 
out. 

“No!” he roared. 

Five minutes later he was by her side. 
At first he thought he had worn her 
down, Duta glance at her face told him 
he was wrong. She was almost as cool 
and fresh as when they started. 

“I think you will have to consider your- 
self beaten,’ she said, provokingly. ‘To 
keep that up any longer when you are 
evidently not in condition would be 
absurd.”’ 

“Don’t trouble about me,” he said, 
angrily. ‘Il know I haven't got your pace, 
but at least I'll keep going as long.” 

“Nonsense,” she answered. ‘You 
couldn’t keep it up another half mile. 
For one thing, you haven’t had the right 
sort of coaching.” 

This was rather too much for a man 
who considered himself a judge of form, 
but it was true. He was a fairly good 
oarsman, with plenty of strength and 
pluck, but she had all the finish of a ’var- 
sity crack, learned probably from a 
brother. 

‘Well, we won’t argue about it,” he 
said, rather sulkily. ‘‘You have beaten 
me, so there’s an end of it.” 

‘You dig the water too deep and don’t 
get forward enough,” she continued, with 
the aggravating smile still on her lips. 
‘But I shall land here. Good-by.”’ 

She turned her boat towards the shore, 
and Mr. Watts continued his way up 
stream, an angry and humiliated man. 

A train was waiting in the station as 
he approached, and he ran for it, jumping 
into the first carriage that caught his eye. 
It was not until he had shut the door and 
the train had left the platfarm that he saw 
what he had done. 
| THe had got into a compartment reserved 
| for ladies, and in the corner of it sat the 
| girl with the white blouse. 
| “f beg your pardon,” he muttered; 
“didn’t notice it was a ladies’ carriage.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said, show- 
ing a row of white, merciless teeth as she 
“I don’t require a carriage all to 


or 


enough?” she called 


” 





smiled. 
myself.”’ 
There was the slightest possible stress 
on the “I, which made him wince. 
Evidently she was not going to spare him. 
“How far did you get?”’ she inquired. 
He named the spot where he had turned 
back. 





it was “crowing” nevertheless. She dis- 
cussed ‘‘form’’ and ‘style,’ told him he 
depended too much on the strength of 
his arms and not sufliciently on his weight, 
and altogether made him feel more like 
a cockney novice than a racing man. 

Todo Mr. Watts justice, he submitted 
to it fairly well. 

Three weeks later they met again under 
rather odd circumstances, and this time 
Mr. Watts had his chance of scoring. 

He had been paddling about on the 
river for an hour or two when he felt a 
splash of rain. There was evidently going 
to be a heavy downpour. It happened 
that he was at a part where there was not 
a scrap of shelter on either bank for a 
mile or two except at one place where a 
huge elm hung over the water and pro- 
vided one of nature’s umbrellas. 

He had scarcely reached it when he 
heard the swish of oars, and, looking 
through the leaves, he saw the girl ina 
white blouse coming down stream at 
racing speed. A gleam of triumph shot 
into his eyes. She was making for the 
same tree, but there was only room for 
one boat, and he clearly had the right of 
prior possession, 

She slowed down and backed water 
skilfully until she caught sight of him, 
safely sheltered under the thick leaves. 
A look of vexation came into her eyes. 
*“*You must make room for me somehow,” 
she said, crossly. 

“Come along, then,’ he said, seizing 
a branch of the tree and easing his boat 
out into the stream. She paddled into 
the shelter, 

“What are you going to do now?” she 
asked, in a doubtful tone. 

“T shall make the best of my way back 
to Teddington,”’ 

“You'll get wet through,’ she said. 

‘*T must chance that,”’ he said. ‘I owe 
you a good turn for the nice way you 
treated me when we raced the other day.”’ 

If Mr. Watts had thought for a week 
he could not have hit on a better way of 
humiliating her. She was a thorough lit- 
tle sportswoman and felt the satire keenly. 
To treat her with courtesy after what had 
happened made her feel very much smaller 
than a vulgar revenge would have done. 

She told her best friend about it and 
“T was never more taken down in 
my life. L would much rather have got 
wet through. But it’s always the way 
when you quarrel with a man—he treats 
you generously and makes you feel small.’’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Watts modified his 
views of man’s superiority from that hour, 
and has never been known to repeat his 
celebrated argument about record break- 
ing—especially as he has taken his con- 
querer into life partnership.— Rambler. 


, 


said: 
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WOMEN START JUSTICE ON WHEELS. 


In the State of Maine, at the instiga- 
tion of fifty women, justice has been car- 
ried on wheels into the northernmost 
wilds of Madawaska in Aroostook County. 

A “round robin,’ signed by half a hun- 
dred Acadian mothers and wives, was 
sent to the county officers. The paper 
set forth that “their men’? were spending 
all their earnings in the liquor shops, 
gambling and abusing their families. The 
infection of lawlessness seemed to be 
spreading all over the ordinarily peaceful 
Acadian country. From St. Francis, 
Frenchville and Eagle Lake plantations 
farmers came flocking into Fort Kent to 
loiter about the dives. One of the best 
known French Canadian residents in Fort 
Kent died as a result of overindulgence 
in liquor. A drunken father, while riding 
home, fell from his wagon upon his child, 
crushing and killing the little one in- 
stantly. Two brothers -in-law attacked 
each other in the street, and both were so 
seriously injured that their lives were 
endangered. 

The local authorities confessed that 
they were unable to handle the disorderly 
element. Therefore, the county took the 
matter in hand, and made the occasion 
the most unique proceeding in the law 
that Meine has witnessed in many years, 

The court made the trip overland, forty 


miles, to Fort Kent, in a huge wagon 
drawn by a pair of horses. Camping 
equipment and cooking utensils were 


taken along. At noon the deputy sheriff 
unbridled and picketed the horses, and 
then he and the county attorney and the 
justice prepared dinner over a fire kindled 
beside the road. During the seven days 
of the trip through the northern woods, 
the court managed its own cuisine. It 
purchased chickens and garden truck 
from the farmers in the Swedish settle- 
ments, or from the squatters along the 





road through the forest. At night the 


a field bed in some of the tiny, two-room 
French houses along the way. 
The final stage of the journey into Fort 
Kent was hurriedly made, and the liquor 
| dealers were taken by surprise. Almost 
| before the horses were taken from the 
| Wagon, the papers necessary for general 
search and seizure were in the hands of 
the officer and he was at work. In two 
| hours, more than $1000 worth of liquor 


hes camped in the woods or made up 
| 


was seized, amid the utmost excitement. 
Never before in Aroostook, at one time, 
had such a large quantity of contraband 
grog been taken iu by the officers. 

At first the rumsellers were too much 
as onished to even sound the alarm among 
their fellows up and down the river, but 
in a short time teams were scurrying away 
in every direction, carrying the news and 
asking for assistance to recapture the 
ardent from the officers, but before any 
forces could be rallied the liquor was 
safely stored in a strong room and placed 
under guard. 

Then the parents and the wives came 
in to bear witness against the men who 
had been wrecking their homes, and to 
thank the visitors for the clean sweep that 
had been made. At first, when the court 
was convened in a temporary court room, 
the prisoners who had been taken sought 
to get counsel and make a contest, but 
the witnesses were so many and so earnest 
in their testimony that all the offenders 
gave in and threw themselves on the 
mercy of the court. It was in the discre- 
tion of his honor to so pile upon them 
charges of single sales, common nuisance 
and tippling shops, under the curious 
provisions of the stringent Maine law, 
that each man would be compelled to 
serve several years in jail. Each rumseller, 
however, took his solemn oath never to 
sell any more liquor, and they were let 
off on fairly easy terms, fines sufficing in 
most cases. " 

Mrs. Marceline Charette, who has been 
carrying on a wholesale business in liquor, 
and who determined to contest her case, 
was sent to the county jail for five months 
on an old capias and will undoubtedly 
have several months more to serve on the 
new case. Warning has been served on 
all of the rumsellers that in case they re- 
enter business the raid will be repeated, 
and all the suspended sentences will be 
rigidly enforced, Therefore, the appear- 
ances are that moral reformation has 
come to stay some little time in the Mada- 
waska territory. 

From Fort Kent the court swung to 
the south and traversed the remote sec- 
tion in the vicinity of Eagle Lake and 
Sheridan plantation. Notorious charac- 
ters in these places were apprehended and 
dealt with according to law. 

Heretofore the residents in the broad 
northern country have felt safe from 
county or State interference, on account 
of their isolation. There are few justices 
or officers in the section, and misde- 
meanors which in other parts of the State 
would be speedily taken up by the authori- 
ties, are, in the Madawaska country, 
passed over as too cumbrous matters. 
The peripatetic court idea is felt to be a 
happy solution of some of the difficulties 
that have hitherto confronted the officers. 
It is now suggested that the plan of 
travelling assizes be adopted in dealing 
with the poachers who have so long and 
so boldly operated in the St. John region. 


__— il ——- 


FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS WRITTEN BY 
WOMEN. 


Miss Louise Baxter, daughter of the 
late Judge Nathaniel Baxter, of the 
Supreme Bench of Tennessee, is responsi- 
ble for a unique collection of books at the 
Tennessee Centennial. 

Having travelled abroad, and being 
familiar with the literature of many coun- 
tries, Miss Baxter conceived the idea of 
making a collection of the writings of 
women from all corners of the earth for 
the centennial of her native State. To do 
this she wrote seven hundred letters to 
foreign governments, many of them in 
the languages of the countries to which 
they were sent. 

This collection is in the Woman’s Build- 
ing. It comprises 5,000 volumes written 
exclusively by women, of every country 
where there is a literature. 

There are four books written by a Chi- 
nese woman, A. D. 25. They were sent by 
the Empress of China. The Chinese 
woman wrote about the manners and cus- 
toms of women, and recommended obedi- 
ence to husbands. The Emperor of Japan 
sent 126 books written by the women of 
his realm. There are twelve modern 
Greek books sent by Queen Olga. 

There are books from Armenia, Persia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, Portugal, Spain, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway and 
Sweden. All the South American coun- 
tries are represented. 

Many of these books were the only ones 
by women ever published in the country 
from which they weresent. This was the 








case with the volumes from Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

Many of them have been presented to 
Miss Baxter by the different governments 
which responded to her request.— Sf. 
Louis Republic. 


— -_—- —_—___—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEE SUFFRAGE IN NEW 
JERSEY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The defeat of the School Trustee Wo. 
man Suffrage Amendment in New Jersey 
is justly regarded as a blow to the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 

Mr. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, wrote officially as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
TRENTON, N. J., JULY 1, 1897. § 

Mrs. FLoRENCE Howe HALL, 
Pres. N. J. W. S. Association. 

Dear Madam: I am heartily in favor 
of the proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution, restoring to women the 
right to vote for members of school 
boards, and regret it does not include all 
cities and towns operating under special 
charters. I believe the ratification of 
this amendment wil! tend to the best 
possible election of school officers, will 
secure more interested, and consequently 
more intelligent and effective supervision 
of our schools, and thus prove a decided 
educational gain to the State.. The moth- 
ers are nearer to the children, and, con- 
sequently, the nearest to the schools. It 
is also true that their conceptions as to 
suitable school environment and proper 
school influences are more nearly ideal. 
Your association deserves great credit 
for its efforts in behalf of this measure. 

Very sincerely yours, C.J. BAxTER, 

State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

In spite of this letter, in spite of those 
of most of our county superintendents, of 
many city superintendents, of the presi- 
dent and various members of the State 
Board of Education, of the principal of 
the State Normal and Model Schools—in 
a word, in face of the opinion of the high- 
est authorities of the educational systam 
of our State—men who have had experi- 
ence of school suffrage for women, and 
have found it to be a blessing to the pub- 
lic schools—the voters of New Jersey, by 
a majority of about 10,000 in a vote of 
135,000, defeated this measure! 

Defeated it, as is generally acknowl- 
edged, through a misunderstanding of its 
meaning, which is not very creditable to 
intelligent men. The rural districts, the 
only places in the State affected by this 
amendment, voted in its favor, for they 
had had experience of school suffrage for 
women. But the large cities, Newark 
and Jersey City, voted against it, although 
the amendment, if it had been adopted, 
would have had ‘‘about as much effect on 
them as on the man in the moon,’’ to 
quote from the letter of an indignant 
voter. 

It is not altogether surprising that the 
Germans of Newark should have sup- 
posed that the amendment would confer 
full suffrage upon women. They, at least, 
had the excuse of being foreigners; but 
many intelligent men supposed that it 
was a question of women’s going to the 
polls, while not a few thought that full 
suffrage was involved. 

Since we have found in our own State 
such dense ignorance of what a school 
meeting is, it may perhaps be well to 
explain even to some of the readers of the 
JOURNAL, that in New Jersey aschovol meet- 
ing has noconnection with the polls or with 
ordinary election machinery, but is held 
in some hall—usually that of the school- 
house, and those duly qualified vote at 
the meeting. In a word, it is like the old 
New England town meeting, and follow- 
ing ancient custom, is held in the month 
of March. 

Usually there is only one school meet- 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
(ated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needcd 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, ncu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quick!y 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to < 1- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invi 

orating stream to the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys- 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


° are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with tooa's Sarsaparilla. 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 





ing in a year—the trustees elected thereat 
carrying on the business of the school for 
the remainder of the year. But where 
there is a question of building a new 
schoolhouse, several meetings are some- 
times necessary, and the mothers’ vote 
is an important factor in securing proper 
accommodations for their children, The 
course of affairs is often this: The rougher 
and more ignorant element among the 
men opposes the new schoolhouse. The 
more intelligent men favor it, and call 
upon the women to help them, It takes 
several meetings to bring out the intelli- 
gence of the community, and to array it 
solidly against the selfish and ignorant 
vote. If it surprise any of your readers 
that I class the whole feminine vote under 
the intelligent vote, I will only say that 
this has been the case in my experience, 
When we remember that our public 
schools graduate three girls to one boy, 
and that of the nearly 5,000 teachers in 
New Jersey, less than 800 are men, it may 
well be questioned whether the women of 
the State at large are not better educated 
than the men. 

Our men voted on a ballot on which 
these words were printed: 

Every female citizen of the United 
States of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been a resident of the State 
one year and of the county of which she 
claims her vote five months next before 
said meeting, shall be entitled to vote at 
any school meeting, held in any school 
district of this State in which she may 
reside, for members of boards of educa- 
tion and all other school officers that now 
are or hereafter may be elected at such 
meetings. 

If they supposed they were deciding 
about full suffrage for women, our respect 
for their intelligence will be considerably 
diminished, 

The whole result of the special election 
is sad, for it shows how few men care to 
vote on moral questions, and how few of 
those who do vote take the trouble to 
find out what they are voting about. 

The New York Tribune, in an editorial 
on the defeat of the School Suffrage 
Amendment, said that it was lost because 
it did not go far enough, since it only 
provided for allowing women to vote for 
members of boards of education in the 
rural districts, and hence did not arouse 
interest in the cities, and because it went 
too far in demanding any form of suffrage 
for women, and so incurred the enmity 
of those who do not believe in allow- 
ing women to take any part in public 
affairs. 

There is much truth in this criticism, 
but the trouble was that the Legislature 
of New Jersey was only willing to grant 
the school franchise in rural districts, be- 
cause there it had been already tried, and 
found to work well. We asked, in 1895, 
when we first went before the Legislature, 
to have school suffrage extended to cities 
also, but were unable to obtain this. 
Hence it seemed best to accept the little 
that was offered. 

Women have possessed ever since 1873 
the right to serve as school trustee; in 
our State, and many have done good 
service in that position. In 1887, the 
Legislature took a second step, and 
granted them the privilege of voting on all 
questions coming before school meetings. 
Women exercised this privilege more and 
more, with decided benefit to the schools, 
till 1894, when, a test case having been 
made, the Supreme Court decided that 
it was contrary to the Constitution for 
women to vote for school trustees, (The 
Constitution of New Jersey says that only 
males of the age of twenty-one years or 
over shall vote for officers elective by the 
people.) In other words, in granting the 
right of voting for members of boards of 
education, the Legislature had exceeded 
its powers, but in giving the right to vote 
on all other questions that come. before 
school meetings, such as issuing bonds, 
voting a tax, etc., it had done what it had 
a perfect right to do. 

Through the efforts of our association, 
the circulation of petitions, circulars, etc., 
made this point clear, and the women of 
our State in many places have resumed 
the custom of attending school meetings, 
and in more than one place new school- 
houses have been provided for by the votes 
of those most vitally interested in the 





welfare of our public schools—the mothers 
of the children who attend them, 

The people who suffer most from the 
defeat of this amendment are the little 
children. That is the most pitiful part 
of the whole matter. We hear on all 
sides great regret expressed at the loss of 
this most wise and salutary measure, 
The excuse of the men seems to be that 
‘they didn’t know it was loaded.’”’ The 
letters of our county superintendents 
show that, however it may be elsewhere, 
in New Jersey school suffrage for women 
has been a decided success. We still 
retain a portion of it. We mean to win 


back the rest. 
FLORENCE Howe HALL. 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 


MERIDEN, Conn., Nov. 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its Annual Convention, Oct. 
26, in City Mission Hall, Meriden. Mrs, 
Isabella Beecher Hooper, State president, 
a pioneer worker for the suffrage cause, 
presided with grace and dignity. 

After an address of welcome by Mrs. 
Frances W. Hammond, president of the 
Political Equality Club of Meriden, Mrs. 
Hooker responded and referred to the 
speech of Henry Ward Beecher made in 
1860, in which he declared woman’s right 
as acitizen. She also made brief mention 
of the organizing of the Connecticut 
Woman's Suffrage Association at Hart- 
ford in 1869, after a two days’ convention 
at which Mr, Beecher, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. 
Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison addressed crowded 
audiences. Frances Ellen Burr, of Hart- 
ford, who was elected secretary in 1869, 
and still holds the office, gave a report of 
the last convention, which was of exceed- 
ing interest. The election of officers was 
conducted by Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon and 
resulted in the reélection of Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, president; Frances Ellen 
Burr, recording secretary; Mrs. Ella B. 
Kendrick, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Mary J. Rogers, treasurer; Mrs. Cynthia 
Fuller, Mrs. E. T. Warren, auditors; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bacon, vice-president-at-large. 
Delegates to the National Convention 
were appointed as follows: Mrs. Anne 
C. S. Fenner, New London; Mrs. A. 
Cressy, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, Hartford; 
Mrs. Ellen Hale, Meriden; Mrs. Emma 
flurd Chaffee, Moodus. Mrs. J. T. Par- 
sons, Hartford, was elected member of 
the National Executive Committee in 
place of Miss Hannah Babcock, resigned. 
Mrs. Annie G. Ekmark, of Meriden, 
brought fraternal greetings from the 
State W. C. T. U. The feature of the 
afternoon session was Frances Ellen 
Burr’s able paper on “National Politics.” 
Miss Burr believed that women would 
never be politically enfranchised until 
they are enfranchised in dress. Miss 
Burr gave high praise to Mrs. Paul, of 
Chicago, who stands at the head of the 
street cleaning department and is thorough 
and systematic in her work, performing 
her duties as efficiently as any man. 

Miss Ethel Easton recited ‘‘The Power 
of Woman’s Love,” and responded to an 
encore. An animated discussion ensued 
upon the importance of re-registering and 
qualifying before the proper board, and 
taking the elector’s oath as is required of 
men under the Act passed during the last 
session of the Legislature. Many ladies 
expressed emphatically their belief that 
the elector’s oath for a small portion of 
franchise was a farce; others thought it 
an entering wedge for full franchise and 
a step in the right direction. Under 
the new charter of New Haven women 
voters are disfranchised and feel keenly 
the act that debars them from voting on 
the school question. As Mrs. Judge 
Sheldon, president of New Haven County 
said, they are disheartened at the present 
condition of affairs. 

At the evening meeting Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell spoke on “Fifty Years of 
Suffrage Agitation.’’ Mrs. Howell told of 
the pioneer days of the suffrage movement 
and of the still more primitive days from 
which women had come up out of the 
darkest depths of degradation to where 








they now stand. 
on liberty. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker then gave 
a message from Henry Ward Beecher, be- 
lieving that he is still working for this 
cause. She read abstracts from some of 
his speeches advocating the equality of 
woman in citizenship. The entire doings 
were conspicuous for the harmony that 
prevailed, The workers received new in- 
spiration and the spirit of enthusiasm will 
go on until victory is ours. 
(Mrs.) A. A. 


———_ - =» ew 


She closed with a poem 


TUESDELL, 


NORTH DAKOTA FEDERATION OF CLUBS. 


Farao, N. D., Ocr. 23, 1897. 

The First Annual Congress of the State 
Federation of Clubs has just closed a most 
interesting, enthusiastic and instructive 
session of two days. 

This is the outgrowth of the organiza- 
tion at the Woman’s Day held at Devil's 
Lake, Chautauqua, last July. 
thirty clubs in the State, about half of 
which have already joined the Federation, 
and more are constantly being admitted. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Mrs. 
Jeanie Tuller, of Fargo, who was elected 
temporary president at the Chautauqua, 
and who was reélected as her own suc- 
cessor at this first Annual Congress for 
her untiring efforts and energy. ‘The old 
officers, in the main, were reélected: Mrs. 
Clara Darrow, Fargo, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Lottie B. Sowles, Wahpeton, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Florence Weath- 
erbee, Fairmount, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Sallie Prosser, Devil’s Lake, auditor. 

A very interesting programme was Car- 
ried out. The address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Beulah McHenry Amidon, 
wife of U. 8S. Judge Amidon, and was con- 
sidered one of the most masterful, sound 
aud touching events of the whole Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. J. H. Knox, Ph. D., of Wahpeton, 
gave a Parliamentary Drill in which she 
told of a late meeting in the State held 
by men, in which they became so tangled 
in parliamentary proceedings that they 
were obliged to call upon the wife of one of 
them to disentangle them, which she did 
so successfully that she was made an 
honorary member. Mrs. Knox also treated 
the audience to a delightful evening lec- 
ture, a ‘*Travel Medley.”’ Among other 
interesting things were a paper on ‘‘Swed- 
ish Movement’’? by Miss Susan Sears, of 
Fargo Congregational College, a paper on 
“Domestic Economy” by Prof. Marie B. 
Senn, of the State Agricultural College, 
Federation Work by Mrs. W. B. Douglass, 
one of the Minnesota Federation officers, 
Educational Work by Mrs. Kilbourne, of 
Lisbon, Art by Miss Silley, of Fargo, 
Civilization and Character of Egypt by 
Mrs. Taber, Jamestown. The musical 
part, which the Fargo Musical Club had 
in charge, was fine. A State badge was 
decided upon, consisting of a sheaf of 
wheat with the words ‘‘North Dakota.” 

Western Womanhood was endorsed as 
the official organ of the State Federation. 
Miss Whedon, the editor, was made hon- 
orary vice-president in gratitude for her 
efforts in making possible the organization 
at the Chautauqua Woman’s Day. At 
the close of the last business session, car- 
riages conveyed the visitors to the Agri- 
cultural College to investigate the Domes- 
tic Economy Department, in response to 
an invitation extended by Miss Senn. A 
reception was given on the last evening, 
with refreshments and music. 

The value of this development of a 
valuable work among the women of North 
Dakota cannot be estimated. The results 
are in the heart of every woman, and 
form a general uplift all along the line. 

Mary A. WHEDoN. 


— -_—-_ 


OUR BROOKLYN LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Brooklyn W. S. A. held its first 
meeting of the season on Oct. 19, at 153 
Pierrepont Street, with a large attend- 
ance. 

The president, Mrs. Cornelia K, Hood, 
being absent, the chair was filled by Mrs. 
Franklin B. Hooper, first vice-president. 
A short résumé was given of events of 
special interest from the suffrage point 
of view. 

The first paper was a thorough and 
interesting account by Miss Jessie J. Cas- 
sidy of the district schools throughout 
the State of New York, about 12,000 in 
all, and of the causes which brought about 
the School Suffrage Campaign of which 
your readers have heard so often during the 
past half year. The great interest aroused 
in August by the activity of the women 
throughout the State will lead the super- 
intendent of public education to present 
the bill for the improvement of the dis- 
trict schools, while retaining for women 
the right which they now exercise to vote 
for school trustees. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell followed 
with a masterly paper on the ‘Condition 
of the Civil Service Reform in New 
York’’—a clear account of its inception 
in the Federal Government following Gar- 


| field's death, and its beginning in New 
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There are | Men and 





York the next year, and the steady eleva- 
tion of the standard for public service for 
a few years. Later, the baser political | 
elements had found means to counteract | 
its intentions, and our present Governor 
had framed a law which did more honor 
to his ingenuity than to his conscience by 
“taking the starch out’ of the civil ser- 
vice, as he expressed it in his inaugural 
address. 





Mrs. Lowell's plea for non-par- 
tisan government as the means to attain | 
the full result of the civil service reform | 
showed the evident sympathy of her 
hearers with the party in the November 
election that represents those principles. 
After an animated discussion, the meeting 
adjourned with a vote of thanks to the 
speakers. Mary H. Lornes, Cor. Sec. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1897. 
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TIRED, NERVOUS, SLEEPLESS 
women—how gratefully they 
write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Once 
helpless and discouraged, having lost all 
faith in medicines, now in good health | 
and ‘table to do my own work,” because 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has power to enrich | 
and purify the blood and make the weak | 
strong—this is experience of a host of | 
people. 

Hoop’s PILLs are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 

—— se 

2,000,000 feet of lumber were used in 
1895, in manufaturing packing boxes for 
ENAMELINE. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, MM. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














College of Physicians & Surgeons 


Ten and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
18th year, Sept. 16, 'o 97. 
Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


5 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
rhe Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers sup erior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospit als. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


=——BY TAXING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland Limited.’ 


_—_—_— 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 
STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “-*-. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 = mM. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and StL Phy 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
T1.50, 3.05, 75.10, t7.10, 8.30, tio. IS P.M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 

9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, 6 allpaints Street, Bo ston, where 

V 


through tickets to a points West are on sale. 
- WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 


Oct. 4, 1897. 





DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 


oo 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F, A. Miller, Ass't Gen’l Pass Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 








MARK. 


Y. T. Co.’s [atzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. It is grateful to the most deli- 
cate stomachs, when any other form 
of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE une. 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place Boston, Mass. 


Makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings. etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses. but also restores the rugs to their origina] 
colors. Itis far superior to naphtha cleansing, and 
costs much less. 

All our work is performed sd native artisans 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done 
Goods called for and delivered without charge 





EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


within city limits. 





FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ 

Miss Stella Louise Wood, the principal 
of the Training School of the Minne- 
apolis Kindergarten Association, is known 
far and wide for her exquisite art in enter- 
taining children by telling them folklore 
stories of different lands and biographical 
stories of famous people when they were 
children. It is said that she simply 
fascinates her little hearers, and that on 
public occasions, when the mothers attend 
her talks, they become as entranced as 
their children. Miss Wood enjoys tinding 
hard little faces and starved little hearts 
and neglected little natures, for she at 
once sets to work to soften and cheer and 
cultivate, and soon has blossoms growing 
where once she found weeds. She once 
taught a mission class in Chicago, having 
150 little street Arabs under her daily care. 
They improved so wonderfully it seemed 
little short of a miracle. 

There are now forty kindergartens in 
New York City, twenty-four having been 
opened since the beginning of the present 
year. Miss Jennie C, Merrill is the super- 
visor of kindergarten instruction. 

The public school system of Boston 
provides for twelve evening elementary 
schools and for an evening high school 
with two branches. In the elementary 
schools pupils are taught to read and 
write and reckon, and enough more to 
make up the essential of agrammar school 
education. All ages and nationalities 
work side by side. The evening high 
school takes pupils from the elementary 
schools, either day or evening, and gives 
them a choice of many things. They can 
acquire a practical business training, as a 
two years’ course is offered in book-keep- 
ing, penmanship and shorthand, and one 
year in typewriting. Or they can be fit- 
ted for college or professional school in 
the classes in English, Latin, French, 
German, chemistry, physics, algebra and 
geometry. Still other courses are offered 
in physiology, American literature, his- 
tory and civil government of the United 
States, and arithmetic. A three-year- 
course is presented in each of the lan 
guages, and French and German are taught 
The school-rooms and 
The at- 


by native teachers. 
the instruction are of the best. 
tendance grows rapidly year by year, and 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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lege, Baltimore, and has begun her work 
there under most auspicious conditions, 
won her Ph. D. at Bryn Mawr College. 
She went there in 1889-90 as fellow in his- 
tory, and at the end of that year handed 
ina monograph on ‘International Arbitra- 
tion,” since published in the ‘‘Annals of 
the American Academy.”’ In 1895 96 Miss 
Lord returned to Bryn Mawr as history 
fellow, having spent the intervening years 
at Cambridge, studying under Profs, Cun- 
ningham, Maitland, and Sidgwick. While 
in England she began the work for her 
doctor’s dissertation, using MSS. and 
other historical documents only to be 
obtained in Cambridge and London. Her 
doctor’s degree was conferred by Bryn 
Mawr under Dr. Andrews in 1896, and her 
dissertation, when finally published in the 
“Hopkins Historical Studies,” will prob- 
ably be entitled ‘English Commercial 
Policy towards the American Colonies.” 
The California branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumni, assisted by the 
Alumnie of the University of California, 
honored Mrs. Phebe A, Hearst, the even- 
ing of Oct. 9, with a reception at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art, as a mark of 
gratification at her appointment as a 
regent of the University of California. A 


| throng of distinguished persons offered 


during the last session of the school over | 


3,500 young men and women took advan- 
tage of what the city of Boston offers free 
of all expense to her residents. Even the 


text-books, chemical and physical labo- | 


ratory supplies and stationery are sup- 
plied. 

Miss Ellen b. Canfield has béen made 
head of the department of physical train- 
ing for women at Cornell. Until this fall 
she was only an instructor under the 
direction of Dr. Hitchcock, but her suc- 
cess and enthusiasm over the work have 
won for her speedy promotiogm: She re- 
cently visited Eastern colleges and gym- 
nasiums for the purpose of studying 
their work and comparing it with her 
own. 

The Emmanuel Club isthe philanthropic 
society of Radcliffe College, to which 
every girl is urged to give her cooperation 
and support. Every year this club has a 
series of addresses by well-known men 
and women on inspiring themes, Dean 
Hodges and Mr. Robert M. Woods spoke 
last year on the college settlement idea, 
Mrs. Agassiz talked entertainingly of 
“Newnham, Girton,and the Oxford Halls,” 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke for 
Greece, and Mr. Booker T. Washington 
for his work at Tuskegee. To all these 
interesting lectures girls are permitted to 
bring their friends. The club has no 
fees of any kind. 

Miss E. F. Fisher, instructor in geology 
and mineralogy at Wellesley, has just re- 
turned from the International Geological 
Congress at St. Petersburg. Miss Fisher 
and Miss Florence Bascom, of Bryn Mawr, 
were the only women at the Congress who 
represented departments of geology in 
American colleges. Before the opening 
of the Congress, two excursions were 
made—one into Finland, mainly petro- 
graphical in its purposes, and one to the 
Ural Mountains, to study the geological 
formations between St. Petersburg and 
the mountains, the physiography of the 
Urals, and the rich mineral veins of the 
region. 

Miss Lord, who has lately been appointed 
professor of history in the Woman's Col- 


| higher education. Mrs. A. F. 





congratulations, among whom were the 
alumni, regents and academic faculty of 
the University, the faculty of Stanford 
University, members of the Art Associa- 
tion, faculties of the Affiliated Colleges, 
presidents of college clubs and friends of 
Morrison, 
president of the Association, presided. 
She paid a high tribute to the munificent 
generosity of Mrs. Leland Stanford and of 
Mrs. Hearst. She was proud that two 
women have done so much for higher 
education in California. F. M.A 
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HENRY GEORGE, WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


GERMANTOWN, PA., Novy. 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Henry George, the political economist, 
the thinker, the lover of humanity, is dead; 
but the principles which he promulgated 
cannot die; the work for humanity will 
still go on. His life was a continual fight 
for industrial, and through that, personal 
freedom, and he laid down his life quietly, 
peacefully, grandly. All of us who knew 
him loved him as a friend, and feel a 
sense of personal loss which it is hard to 
realize. The Single Tax cause has lost its 
great leader. The world has lost its greatest 
man, the man who did more than any one 
else to make this world better. Humanity 
has lost its best friend. Yet why should 
we mourn his death? He died in battle 
against wrong and injustice. He still 
lives in the hearts of his fellow laborers, 
and the work will go on with renewed 
vigor. 

What are the principles that he advo- 
cated? This question will be asked by 
thousands who had heard the name 
Henry George, but had not read his books. 

Henry George had faith in humanity; 
that with proper surroundings men and 
women would be good; in the equal right 
of all to life, and the equal right of all to 
the use of God’s earth which man never 
made; in the right of every one to do as 
he pleases so long as he does not aggress 
on the rights of others; in equal rights 
for women, politically and socially; in the 
sacred right of property; that every one 
has aright to get and keep all he earns, 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





Ladies’ Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk 
Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, Etc. 





. 


THE LEADING CLOAK, SUIT AND FUR HOUSE. 
500 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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|} and that no one has any right to more. 
| These are the fundamental principles of 
| the Single Tax. 


Women above all others, should rever- | 


ence Henry George and work for the 
| cause he advocated, because they are more 
enslaved than men, and their only hope 
|is through industrial freedom. While 
several million people are hunting for 
employment, wages will be kept at the 
starvation point, and woman suffrage will 
not raise women’s wages any more than 
manhood suffrage has raised men's wages. 
| Women’s wages can be raised only by 
making it easy for both men and women 
| to earn a comfortable living by working 
for themselves. They should not work for 
others at starvation wages. 

As all wealth is produced by labor 
applied to land, freeing the land, as 
Henry George advocated, would give every 
|} one a chance to earn a living. When 
women are thus made financially inde- 
pendent, they will be free, and not before. 

Boston woman suffragists next Saturday 
may hear an apostle of Henry George 
explain the Single Tax principles. Mr. 
Stephens is an unusually clear, logical 
thinker, a forceful and fascinating speaker, 
appealing to the hearts as well as the 
minds of his audience, and the Single Tax 
League could not have made a wiser 
choice in its speaker at this meeting. 

Henry George is dead, Long live Henry 
George! The earthly form is at rest, but 
the principles for which he lived and died 
cannot die. His pen is forever laid aside, 
but his books will live for generations to 
come, 

And let us not forget to pay our tribute 
to the wife who has so nobly seconded 
him in all his undertakings. Her sympa- 
thy, care and encouragement have upheld 
him in the dark hours. When this, his 
last call to duty, came, it was her word 
urging him to obey the call that decided 
him. All honor to them both! In years 
to come women as well as men will pay 
the tribute due to the great-hearted Henry 
George and his noble wife. 

FLORENCE A, BURLEIGH. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Bosron.—The annual meeting of 
the East Boston Woman Suffrage League 
was held Oct. 20, by special invitation, at 
the new and elegant home, at Winter Hill, 
Somerville, of its secretary, Miss M. 
Blanche Busell, formerly of East Boston. 
A large number of the members were 
present, besides invited guests. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith; vice-presidents, Miss G. H. Turner 
and Mrs. E. Rh. McPherson; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss M. E. Whiting; directors, 
Rev. J. T. Black, Mr. W. S. Allen, 
Mrs. W.S. Allen, Reuben Peterson, Mrs. 
Reuben Peterson, Mrs. Lauretta Richard- 
son, Miss Almena Nay, Mrs. T. A. Mead, 
Mr. Charles Schimaar and Miss E. A. 
Turner. After the business of the even- 
ing was concluded light refreshments were 
served, and a very social hour was en- 
joyed by all. 


Ciry Pornt.—The high water mark, in 
point of attendance, was reached by the 
City Point Woman Suffrage League at 
its regular meeting on Tuesday evening 
last at Pilgrim Hall. The announcement 
that Hon. John L: Bates was to address 
the League upon the proposed amend- 
ment to the City Charter attracted an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the 
hall. As apreface to his address Mr. 
Bates made happy allusion to the equal 
rights movement, of which he is a con- 
spicuous champion. He then proceeded 
to give an elaborate explanation of the 
contemplated changes in the charter; 
answering various objections and giving 
reason why, in his opinion, the measure 
promised marked improvement upon pres- 
ent conditions. At the conclusion of Mr, 
Bates’ address, Mr. Frank J. Tuttle spoke 
brietly and endorsed, in the main, the 
views of the preceding speaker. ‘The dis- 
cussion was terminated by Mr. Wm. W. 
Nichols, who voiced the objections which 
are entertained by those who were doubt- 
ful as to the expediency of this radical 
measure. An impromptu reception was 
then given to Speaker and Mrs. Bates, 
after which light refreshments were 
served. In order to maintain the delight- 
ful social features which have always 
characterized the meetings of this organ- 
ization, when they were held in private 
houses, six members are chosen to act as 
hostesses at every meeting. Those who 
served in that capacity Tuesday evening 
were, Mrs. A. M. Williams, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Nichols, Mrs. J. W. Young, Miss Ada 
Lynch, Miss Ella Lynch and Mrs, Frank- 
lin Snow, and by their gracious hospitality 
they contributed much to the enjoyment 
of the evening. They were ably assisted 
by a bevy of young people, including Miss 
Parker, Miss Evans, Miss Watson, Miss 
Craibe and Miss Williams and Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Ryder, Mr. Evans, Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Berry. At the brief busi- 
ness session which preceded the formal 
programme, three new members were ad- 
mitted and a résumé of suffrage argu- 
ments was forcibly presented by Miss Ella 
Lynch. Piano solos artistically rendered 
by Mrs. Foster and Mr. Bruce enlivened 
the occasion, which proved to be a happy 
combination of instruction, entertain- 
ment and social enjoyment. E. F. R. 








WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 
Mass. 











THE DRAMA. 


CastLe Square.—Haddon Chambers’ 
romantic drama, 
attraction next week, will afford keen en- 
joyment, as it is full of dramatic interest 
and calculated to give the company fine 
opportunities. The original production 


of the play in this city, by the New York | 


Lyceum Theatre Company, a few years 


ago, won the heartiest approval of its | 


merits, and every effort will be made tuo 
give the play a strong cast and elegant 
stage accessories. The first and last 
acts pass in London, and the intervening 
acts at Fernshawe Park, Devonshire, the 
time covered being three weeks. The cast 
is: Mr. Wilding, J. H. Gilmour; Mr. David 
Seabrook, J. L. Seeley; Harry Seabrook, 
N. H. Fowler; Mr. George Gardiner. 
Charles Mackay; Marshall, William Hum- 
phrey; Michael Ryan, Lindsay Morison: 
Bates, John J. Geary; Edwards, John B. 
Walker; Mrs. Seabrook, Liilian Lawrence: 
Lady Staunton, Lizzie Morgan; Mabe! 
Seabrook, Mary Sanders; Stella Darbisher, 
Adelaide Cushman. ‘Captain Swift’ 
announced for but a single week. 
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GRAND OpeRA Hovuse.—The Wizard 
of the Nile was for two years a greate: 
money maker than all the light opera 
companies of the country. This year’s 
presentation will be upon the same elab 
orate scale, as costly and perfect in every 
detail. Since last season *“*The Wizard” 
has received the compliment of a presen- 
tation in German, in New York City, and 
a magnificent production in London, Eng. 
The cast will include Fred Frear, whose 
comic opera record at the New York Ca- 
sino is the very best; Marie Millard, who 
has become one of the most brilliant 
prima donnas of this country; Sinclair 
Nash, Louis Casavant, Arthur Carleton, 
Greta Risley, Agnes Paul; and Eleanor 
Patterson. 
roles which they originally created. The 
management looks upon next week’s en 


gagement as one of the most important 


operatic events of the season. The char- 
acter of the production and of the artists 
necessitates the postponement of the cus 
tomary Tuesday matinee. 
formances will be given, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
no increase in prices. 


however, on 
There will be 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. Women's Club.—Monday, November 8, 
3.30 P. M. Discussion Committee. Topic, “The 
Influence of the Summer Holiday on the Individual 
and the ( ommunity.”’ Various phases of the sub- 


ject will be considered in short talks, and a free dis- 
cussion is hoped for, 








BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
rivate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs, Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
paseens M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelling chaperone, Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principal of a large school before her marriage, and 

as since lived for fourteen years in Europe. 
Writes a good hand; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 
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THE EMPRESS. 


FURS 








will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 


“Captain Swift,’’ the | 


Almost all will appear in the | 


Afternoon per- | 


FURS! 
FURS!! 
FURS!!! 


IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FINE FURS 
PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


e+ Visit... 


The E, B, SEARS CO, 


404 Washington St. 














For sale by all the Dry and baucy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 








LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families, 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 








M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pechance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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